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everie privat house the buke of God's lawe i} Rome and all Europe to their centres, in. collo- 
red and understand in oure vulgatie language.} quy with Staupitz. * No, no; itis no light thing 
and that age of darkness, quhen skarsiie in| to speak to men in God's stead’ —an , (Stau- 
ane haill citie (without the closires of monkes} pitz still urging him,) “ Ah, worthy doctor, it 
would be the death of me; I could not stand it | 
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No, 37, South. Seventh street, the conversation terminated, and the re-| 


. give them access to the Father: ‘This is the} peace, or a friend to the human race, can justi- 
word of reconciliation which we preach. ‘This| fy himself in withdrawing his aid: from a cause 
is the foundation which never can be- moved.| which is thus evidently the cause of God,” 

By faith we are built upon this foundation ;.and) | TRENICUS. 


Let‘his conduct in reference to Servetus be co 
sidered in connection with the: age in which he} 
lived, and we have nothing to fear as to’ the 
judgment that will be rendered. For if he barn-| 


Chesnat port of the Committee was adopted. ed Servetus, or caused him to be burned for this faith also is the gift of Ged. Itis his free} | and freyres) culdethe buke of God anes be 
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words of Kirkton, the historian, in regard to 
the middle of the seventeenth century :—** Ever 

parish had a minister, every villag@, a school, 
and every family almost had a Bible—yea, in 
most of the country, all the children of age could 


vant;" and holding back refusing till God's 
anger was kindled against him ; it does seem to 
me, first, that some of us who preach, ought to 
et us away and hide us in the clefts of the rocks. 
rom the face of God and men, and next, when I 


«We eondemn anew alk the aforesaid Bible 

*¢ We especially reprobate and condemn the 
aforesaid Christian League,”"—* It being their 


learned from men or books, is nothing worth. 
It brings neither remission of sins nor’ peace 
with God. Labour then to “believe with your 
whole heart. So shall you have redemption 


adding meretricious ornaments. I called apon 
scription, and. their paper will’ be sent. to them eccordingly,|. merets 
vi No paper Rseaptinued until all 2 en paid, nr tl a lady who had been robbed, and she gave me a 
7 at the discretion of the Proprietor. | ) ’ striking acc f the fact; but had she put it 
All commonications. whether on business or for pub-+ ount o 
ion should be addressed w the proprietor, at Philadel. into heroics, I should neither so well. have un- 


equally criminal with violations of the civil law, 
and was punished with the same severity. Her- 
etics were then looked upon as ** monsters,”’ as 
poisoners of mankind,”’ and as ** public pests.” 


% 


_.Mr. Porter. read several. passages in which 


believe their own system, on account of its great- 


Episcopal missionary in that country, and after- 


end anléss remitting money or subscribers, must derstéod her, nor’ been so well convinced that 
pot 
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Phe Roman people proved the effect they re. 
| ceived under a speech of Anthony, when they 


she had.been robbed. | 
When a man says he received a blessing un- 


_the man who speaks of the help he has received. 


flew to avenge the death of Cesar. 


THE REV. HORATIO SOUTHGATE'S CHARGES. 
We find the following reported io. the New 
York Observer. It is the description of an in- 


terlude at the late meeting of the Amevican; 


Board of Foteign, Missions: 


“The Rev. Mr, Porter, of Springfield, rose and| 
said that he held in his hand,a printed pamphlet 
containing grave charges against our missionaries| 
tw the Armenians, and before the report now sub-/ 
mityed was adopted, it was important that the 
truih of these charges. be inquired into. ‘They 
are made by a man whose position would make 


it prabable that he had the means of knowing the|‘ tempt, to recover one soul. 
trutlz, and his profession was such as to lead us| 


to suppose that he would speak the truth; and 
if che’ charges’ preferred by him are true, our 
missionaries, so far from deserving the approba- 
tioaof the Board, ought jo be dismissed from 
iis service. . | 
‘The Rev. Dr. Pond asked who was the author 
of the pamphlet referred to ? 


Mr, Porter said,'the Rev. Horatio Soathgnte,| 


Episcopal missionary at Constaminople. __ 
_ "I'he reading of the specific charges was called 
for, and... . | 


Mr. Southgaie charged the missionaries of the 


Board with being unwilling to be known in their} 


true character ag Congregational ministers; with 
‘endeavouring to conceal’ their charaoter ; 
adopting the Episeopal clericai.dress,’’ * using 
the prayer book,” and ‘* making the sign of the 
cross in baptism.’’ Mr. Porter then called upon 


Ir. Anderson for definite information if: it were} 


charges. 
_Dr. Anderson replied that this Board could 


never have-any: controversy with the suthor o 
that pamphlet, bat he felt bound to answer any 


iu his, power to give it, as to the truth of i” 


questions that were put to him on this subject.| 


It had, been introduced altogether without any 
peoretus knowledge on_ his part, and he had 

ped that no reference would be;made to the 
matier during the sessions of the Board. He 
would add, however, that he had read the 
pamphlet of Mr. Southgate,.and so far as its 
statements were calculated to affect our mission-| 
aries unfavourably, they are UNTRUE THROUGH- 
A member inquired if there was any feeling 
among our missionaries that their ecclesiastical 
Coanection puts them to a disadvantage; 

Dr. Anderson replied that so far from it, they 


er simplicity, has greatly the advantage over 
Episcopacy ‘in. operating among the Oriental 
churches. | 

_Dr. Hawes, being called on, said that he 
hoped the Board would not turn aside from its 
appropriate work of* spreading the gospel, to’ 
have any controversy with Mr. Southgate; but 
he was willing so state what he knew respecting 
the charges brought against our missionaries. 
He had heard much of the claims of Episcopa- 
cy to have superior advantages, from the use of 
forms, &c., for extending itself among thé East- 
ern churches, and was therefore very careful, 
while abroad, to make definite inquiries on the’ 
subject; and he was perfecily satisfied that the 
claiin is entirely destitute of foundation. If the 
object of missionary effort be to conciliate the 
favour of corrupt establishments, and work in 
with them, Episcopacy may have the advantage. 
But if it be 'o build up the truth and spread the 
gospel, our form has a decided superiority. 

As to Mr. Southgate’s statement that one of 
our missionaries had expressed a wish that he 
were an Episcopalian, Dr. Hawes said it was 
enough to add, that the Rev. Mr. Jowett, an 


wards secretary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, had freely expressed his strong conviction, 
that Congregationalism has decided advantages 
over Episcopacy for promoting the gospel there. 
The fact is that formalism is the great curse of 
all the churches in the East; and to pretend to 
co-operate with them;in their forms, is to con- 
firm them in error. And the forms of our Epis- 
copalians don’t begin to compare with their own 
in dignity and splendour, so that even on this 
score, they have no advantage. 

The Rev. Dr. Wisner expressed his regret 
that the precious time of this Board should be 
spent in paying attention to any thing that Mr. 
Southgate could say. If there was a single 
member of this Board who could be affected by 
any thing emanating from ‘that source, there 
might be some propriety in consuming time with 
it. But he hoped it would be dropped. 

‘The inquiry was however renewed, and it 
was desired that specific answers should be 
given to Mr. Southgate’s stutements respecting 
our inissionaries adopting the Episcopal dress, 
using the prayer book, and the form of baptism, 
and making the sign of the cross. 

Dr. Anderson said that if the charges had re- 
ference to the usages of the missionaries in their 
worship among the Armenians, they are wholly 
unirue. “The only sense: in which they could 
have any foundation, must’ be that when called 
On. as they may have been by Episcopalian re- 
sidenis, to baptize their children, it is possible 
that they may have used the Episcopal forms in 
compliance with the wishes of parents, as our 
missionaries in any foreign land, would go as far 
as they could conscientiously to meet the views 
of Christians of other denominations who might 
Wish their services. “They may have dune so 
in this case; if they have, they have done 
wrong ; but it is altogether a different thing from 
that conveyed by the charge of Mr. Southgate, 
that they have concealed their true character as 
Congregational ministers, by using the Episco-| 
pal forms. While I was at Constantinople I 
asked an intelligent Armenian if he had seen 
Mr. Dwight wear robes: he ‘said that he had 
seen him wear a gow at the baptism of an 
English child. I asked him again: Did he use 
the sign of the cross? ** Oh no,’ said he, * for 
then would the offence of the cross have ceased.” 
They have never baptized any children of the 
Armenians, and of course could never have been 
tempted to use the forms among that people. So 
far from the native population thinking ’ them 
to be Episcopalians, the Armenians, Greeks and 
Atabs know they are not, and much of the’ op- 
position that has been stirred up against the 
brethren has been on that very account. 

The Rev. Dr. Hawes said that he had care- 
fully watched the conversation of the brethren 
while ‘he was there, to see if there was any 
thing like jealousy or ill will toward those who 


far greater achievement. — 


are in two different worlds: the beast perceives 


{ olic countries increases as ‘you recede ftom 


‘Unuance on the ground that it would eventually 


opening a wide door while he stops the mouth 
_of a useful preacher, John Bunyan would not 
_ have done half the good he did, if he had remain- 
ed preaching in Bedford instead of being shut 
up in Bedford prison. 

‘If Teould go to France, and give every man 
in it a rightand peaceable mind by my labour, I 
should have a statue: but to produce such an 
effect in the conversion of one soul, would be a 


inisters would over-rate their labours, if} 


they did not think it worth while to be born, 
and spend ten thousand years in labour and con- 


Do not tell me of your feelings. A traveller 
would be glad of fine weather, but if he be a 
man of business, he will'go on. Bunyan says, 
You must not judge of a man’s haste by his 


horse, for when the horse can hardly move, you| 


may see, by the rider’s urging him, what a hur- 
ry he is in. 

A man and a béast may stand upon the same 
mountain, and even touch one another; yet they 


nothing but the grass ; but the man contemplates 
the prospect, and thinks of a thousand remote 
things. Thus a Christian may be solitary at a 
full exchange; he can converse with the people 
there upon trade, politics, and the stocks ; but 
they cannot’ talk with him upon fhe peace of 
God which passeth all understanding. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
CALVIN’S TREATMENT OF SERVETUS. 


There are certain calumnies, which never die. 
When once started into being, there are always 
found those who believe them. If exposed and 
reasoned down in one age, they are sure to be 
revived in the next, and generally with increased 
effrontery. Like certain diseases, which when 
forced by the action of medicine from one part 
of the body, are sure to break out in another; 
or when driven from the surface, lie hid in the 
system only to appear again when the external 
force is withdrawn, these calumnies may he 
made to change their place, or for.a time to hide 
their head, but they do not cease to exist. When 
they are reasoned down in one neighbourhood. 
they will rise up afresh in the next, and with in- 
creased credibility in the view of some. For as 
it has been’ said that respect for Popery in Cath- 


Rome, the central place of its abominations, so 
is it with these calumnies of which we are 
speaking. ‘I"hey are believed the more firmly 
as men recede in time from the occurrences to 
which they relate, and as the means of their re- 
futation become more difficult. 

To this class of calumnies belongs the asser- 
tion that Calvin burned Servetus. We had 
scarcely supposed it possible, until recently, that 
any one could be found in our day, who, pos- 
sessing ordinary intelligence, would hazard such 
a declaration. But we have seen it asserted 
again and again of late, and with a degree of 
confidence, as'if it had never been disproved, 
and as if it was now a matter of undisputed veri- 
ty. It has been adverted to repeatedly of late, 
as it was by Roscoe, to show the ** fruits of the 
Reformation”’—to exhibit the spirit of that faith, 
which has derived its name frorm the illustrious 
Reformer. We intend, therefore, in this and in 
one or two succeeding numbers, to place this mat- 
ter in its true light before our readers, 

‘I'he assertion is that Calvin burned Servetus, 
or that he caused him to be burned. Now, for 
the sake of our argument, we will for the pre- 
sent suppose this to be true. Grant, then, that 
he did thus act, with what censure shall we visi 
the Refurmer? In what aspect must we view 
his conduct? Before what tribunal and by what 
law must he be tried? It must be plain we think, 
to every one, that he cannot be judged by the 
sentiments and feelings now so happily preva- 
lent on the subject of civil and religious liberty. 
All that can be demanded is, that he be judged 
according to the light which then existed. I: 
is not required of any man, that he should live 
and act in advance of his own age. Some there 
have indeed been, who like Milton and Edwards, 
have stood qut far in advance of the rest of the 
world; men wha, like some lone mountain 
peak, have risén up in peerless grandeur and 
sublimity above the surrounding elevations, and 
have sooner caught and longer reflected the light 
which visits our world, But we hold no one 
responsible for this. We have no claim upon 
any man for action higher and better than that 
of all others. We cannot, consequently, with 
any degree of justice, censure that conduct 
which is in accordance with the sentiments and 
feelings of the age in which it is done ;—we 
mean, we cannot single out any man, and make 
him the mark of our reproach, while his action 
is like that of the rest of mankind. He has a 
right in this case, to a division of the odium. If 
he acts wrong, and yet acts as well as all others, 
he can come under condemnation only as all 
others do. His conduct is not peculiar, and 
cannot, therefore, deserve peculiar censure. 

The justice of these remarks will easily be 
seen. We ought not to frown as indignantly 


der a sermon, I begin to inquire the character of} 


The Lord has reason far beyond our ken, for) 


‘crime. 


deeply humble. 


either in whole or in part. 


upon the Pope, who, in an age of ignorance and 
superstition imprisoned Galileo because he as- 
serted the revolution of the earth on its axis, as we 
should upon Gregory, if he were now to shut up 
some disciple of Copernicus in the dungeons of 
Rome for teaching the same truth. It would be 
very wrong im Us to censure those men, who 
lived before the ‘Temperance reform:tion began, 
and who drank of the intoxicating cup, to the 
same extent that we now do those who indulge 
in thatsin. It would certainly be great injustice 
in us to fix the same odium upon those, who 
were engaged in the slave trade before the eyes 
of Christendom were opened to see the enormi- 
ty of its wickedness, that we do npon those who 
now engage init. The civilized world now re- 
gard it as piracy ; but we would not, therefore, 
say that Las Casas and Whitefield were pirates, 
because the one in pity for the frail Indian, plan- 
ned the traffick, and the othér advocated its con- 


be overruled for the good of the African. No; 
men inust be judged by the light which they 
had when they lived and acted. ‘Their conduct 
must be viewed im connection with the senti-| 
liments and feelings of the age in which they 
lived. ‘I'hey must bé tried before the tribunal 


of public opinion which then existed, and by the 
common law which then obtained. 
that can be demanded. = = 

This we claim for Calvin, It is his right. Let 


This is all 


had circulated these injurious but hie 
found their tempers kind, their feelings pleasant. 


nim be judged by the light which then existed. | 


Apostasy from the faith was like treason against 
the state, and rebellion against God. These po- 
sitions had long been taken, and had come to be 
regarded as self-evident truths, both:in the par- 


_liaments of the people and also in’ the Councils| 


of the Church—alike in monarchies and im re- 


publies. ancientlaws enacted by Frederic 


against heresy, were then in full force in Geneva, 
and required that ‘all obstinate heretics should! 
be put to'death. Such was the sentiment and 
the feeling of the age in which Calvin lived. If 
he burned Servetus,-or caused him to be burned} 


| for heresy and” revolting ‘blasphemy, this fact 


does not bring him out one iota beyond the line 
of universal action. In this, he is with the 
whole of his race. He did what all others had 


done—what all men then approved—what met}: 
the approbation of the wisest and the. mildest 
If then he is to be} 


men of the Reformation. 
condemnéd for what he did, it must be not be- 
cause he acted worse than others—but because} 
he.did not surpass all-others in his tolerance of 
heresy and blasphemy. ‘This, then, was his 
But Calvin did not burn Servetus, nor 
cause him to be burned, as we shall show in our 
next number. GENEVA. 


THE WIFE (F PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 

Mrs. Dwight, and her manner of proceeding 
in the education of her children, have perhaps 
been admired by the reader ; but no wonder that 
she was such a woman. being the daughter of such 
a father—Jonathan Edwards of America; a 
man who entertained the finest sentiments res- 
pecting family order and government, the man 
who said on one occasion, ‘* We have great! 
disputes how the church ought to be regulated ; 
but the due regulation of your families is of no 


less, and, in some respects, of much greater im- 


portance. Every Christian family ought to be 
as it were a little church, consecrated to Christ, 
and wholy influence and governed by his rules. 
Family education and order are some of the chief 
of the means of grace, If these fail, all other means 
are likely to prove ineffectual: if these are duly 
maintained, all the means of grace will be likely to 
prosper and be successful. 
fore, once more repeat the counsel which I have 
often urged on the heads of families, to great 
painfulness in teaching, warning, and directing 
their children; bringing them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; beginning early 
where there is yet opportunity ; and maintaining 
a constant diligeuce in labours of this kind. Re- 
member, that as ye would not have all your in- 
structions and counsels ineffectual, there must 
be government as well as instructions, which 
must be maintained with an even hand and 
steady resolution, as a guard to the religion and 
morals of the family, and the support of its good 
order. ‘T'ake heed that it be not with any of you 
as it was with Eli of old, who reproved his 
children, but restrained them not ; and that by this 
means you do not bring the curse on your fami- 
lies that he did on his. : 

‘*And let children obey their parents, and 


yield to their instructions, and submit to their 


orders, as they would inherit a blessing and not 
a curse; for we have reason to think, from 
many things in the word of God, that nothing 
has a greater tendency to bring a curse on per- 
sons in this world, and all their temporal con- 
cerns, than an undutiful, unsubmissive, disorder- 
ly behavour in children towards their parents.” 


EXTRACT FROM REV. J. WESLEY’S WORKS. 


The word of reconciliation which the Apos- 
tles preached as the foundation of all they taught, 
was that we are reconciled to God, not by our 
own works, nor by our righteousness, but whol- 
ly and solely by the blood of Christ. 

But you will say, Must I not grieve for my 
sins? Must! not humble myself before God ? 
Is this not just and right?) And must I not 
first do this, before 1 can expect God to be re- 
conciled to me? I answer it is just and right. 
You must be humbled before God. You must 
have a broken and conirite heart. But then ob- 
serve, this is not. your own work. Do you 
grieve that you are a sinner! ‘This is the work 
of the Holy Ghost. Are you contrite? Are 
you humbled before God? Do you indeed 
mourn, and is your heart broken within you? 
All this worketh.the self-same Spirit. 

Observe again this is not the foundation. It 
is not this by which you are justified. ‘This is 
not the righteousness, this is not part of the 
righteousness by which you are reconciled unto 
God. You grieve fur your sins. You are 
Your heart is broken. Well, 
but all this is nothing to your justification. ‘I'he 
remission of your sins is not owing to this cause, 
our humiliation 
and contrition have no influence on that. Nay, 
observe further, that it may hinder your justifi- 
cation ; that is, if you build any thing upon it, 
if you think I must be so or so contrite; I must 
grieve more before | can be justified. Under- 


‘stand this well. ‘To think you must be more| 


tonirite, more humble. more yrieved, more sen- 
sible of the weight of sin, before you can be 
justified, is to lay your contrition, your grief, 
your humiliation, fur the foundation of your be- 
ing justified; atleast for a part of the founda- 
tion. ‘Therefore, it hinders your justification; 
and a hinderance it is which must be reinoved 
before you can lay the right foundation. ‘The 
ight foundation is not your contrition, (though 
fat is not your own,) not your righteousness, 
nothing of your own; nothing that is wrought 
ira you by the Holy Ghost; but itis something 
without you, namely the righteousness and 
blood of Christ. 

For this is the word, * to him that believeth 
on God that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.’? See ye not that 
the foundation is nothing in us? here is no 
connexion between God and the ungodly. ‘There 
is ho tie to unite them. ‘lhey are altogether 
separate from each other. | 
incommon, ‘There is nothing less or more in 
the ungodly, to join them to God. . Works, 
righteousness, contrition? No; ungodliness 
only. ‘This then do if you would lay a right 
foundation. Go straight to Christ with all your 
ungudiiness, ‘Tell him, ** Thou whose eyes 
are as a flame of fire, searching my heart, seest 
thatI am ungodly. 1 plead nothing else: I do 
not kay 1 am humble or contrite; but I am un- 
godly, therefore bring me to him who justifieth 
the pngudly. Let thy blood be the propitiation 
for ne. For there is nothing in me but ungod- 
liness.”’ 

Here isa mystery. Here the wise men of 
the world are lost, are taken in their own cralt- 
iness, ‘his the learned of the world cannat 
comprehend. It is foulishness unto them. Sin 
is the only thing that divides men from God. 
Sin, (et him that heareth understand,) is she 
only thing which unites them to God} that is 
the oily thing which moves the Lamb of God 


Church? 


Let us now, there- : 


forget his look as he said, ‘My brother, faint 


Jet me select a few extracts. 


‘the idol they have so long ignorantly worship- 


They have nothing} 


time probably is not very far distant when their 


the avowed advocates of peace, is annually in- 


to have compassion upon men ; by his blood to 


through the blood of Christ, So shall you be| determination to give all nations religious liber- 
” 


cleansed from all sin. So shall you go on from 


strength to strength, being renewed day by day} 


in righteousness and all true holiness. 


BEAUTY OF THE CHURCH. | 


What, then, is the shining. of the true 
Does not a Church then shine, when 
Church service is raised from a decent and 
primitive simplicity, and decgrated with pomp- 
ous ceremonies, with rich fuppitmre and 
vestments? Is not the Church then beauti 
Yes, indeed; but all the question is, whether 
this be the proper, genuine beauty, or not; 
whether this be not strange fire, as the fire that 
Aaron’s sons used, which became vain, and was 
taken as strange fire? Methinks it cannot be 
better decided than to refer it to St. John in his 
book of the Revelation, We find there the de- 
scription of two several women, the one riding 
in state, arrayed in purple, decked with gold 
and precious stones and pearl, chap. xvii.; the 
other, chap. xii., in rich attire too, but of another 
kind, clothed with the sun, and a crown of 
twelve stars upon her head. ‘I'he other’s deco- 
ration was all earthly ; this woman's is all celest- 
ial. What need has she to borrow light and 
beauty from precious stones, who is clothed with 
the sun, and crowned with stars? She wears 
no sublunary ornaments, bet which is more 
noble, she treads upon them; ¢he moon is under 
her ong Now if you know, as you do all, 
without doubt, which of the two is the Spouse 
of Christ, you.can easily resolve the question. 
The truth is, those things seem to deck religion, 
butthey undo it. Observe where they are most 
used, and we shall find little cr no substance of; 
devotion under them ; as we ee in the apostate 
Church of Rome. This painting is dishonoura- 
ble to Christ's Spouse, and tesides spoils her 
natural complexion. ‘The superstitious use of 
torches and lights in the church by day is a kind 
of shining, but surely not tha, which is com- 
manded here. No; it is an affront done by 
both to the sun in heaven, ard to the Sun of 
Righteousness in the Church.—Leighion. 


From tle Boston Recorder. 


TESTIMONIES -OF GOOD MIN ON PEACE. 


We should bow implicitly » the authority of 
God alone; vet powerful upor our minds is the 
influence of the great and the good. ‘There is 
a charm, a sweet and blessel power in what 
comes from those we love o revere, whether 
with us siill, or gone long ag to their rest on 
high. Knox, Baxter, Leighton Schwartz, Wes- 
ley, Brainerd, Howard, Paysm—what a magic 
in such names to the single dearted Christian, 
even to the man of the world ! 

Let me then quote from th beloved Payson 
a few of his burning thoughis »n Peace. He en- 
listed early in this cause, devoted to it some of 
the finest strains of his inimitable eloquence, and. 
left it his dying testimony and prayers. The 
late William Ladd, so justly styled the Ameri- 
ean apostle of Peace, could scarcely refrain from 
tears at any allusion to the death bed scene of 
Payson. Once I heard him at such an allusion 
say, with emotions that choked his utterance, 
i can seldom tears my last in- 
terview with that nian of God. With many 
others, I went to his dying couch where he lin- 
gered so long, like Pilgrim in the land of Beu- 
lah, on the threshold of heaven, and as I took 
his palsied hand for the last time, I shall never 


not. Yours is the cause of God; and he will 
prosper it yet. Hold on, my dear brother, 
HOLD ON TO THE END.’”’ How well did the 
man of peace heed that exhortation! He labour- 
ed in the cause as long as he could stand, then 
preached his two last sermons on his knees, and 
the same week went to the peacemaker’s re- 
ward. 

From a sermon of his on the subject of Peace, 
** War has its 
deep and strong foundations in the human heart, 
and is surrounded by a deceitful lustre which 
dazzles and blinds the eye of thousands. The 
monsier, unveiled in all his deformity, is seen 
steeped from head to foot in human gore, gorg- 
ing his insatiable maw with the yet quivering 
limbs of mangled victims, and feasting his ears 
with the wailings of disconsolate widows and 
helpless orphans, while the flash of cannon, the 
glare of bombs, and the red blaze of cities wrapt 
in conflagration, furnish the only light which 
illumines his horrid banquet. 

‘Such is the idol whom the votaries of war 
adore; such the Moloch on whose altars men 
have exuliingly sacrificed, not hecatombs of 
beasts, but millions of their fellow creatures; on 
whose blood-thirsty worshippers beauty has lav- 
ished her smiles, and genius itseulogies ; whose 
horrid triumphs, fit only to be celebrated in the 
infernal world, painters and sculptors, poets and 
historians, havé combined to surround with a 
blaze of immortal glory. 

‘+ But let the monster's hideous form be expos- 
ed in its true colours to the public eye, and it 
will be an honour to Christianity, a powerful 
argument in her favour, to be known as his most 
decided angi successful foe. ‘To accomplish this 
work, to place before men in naked deformity 


ped in disgust, and thus turn against her the 
powerful current of public opinion, is the great 
vbject of the associated friends of peace. 

‘** All the perfections of an infinite God are 
pledged to secure their ultimate success. ‘The 
time appointed for this, may not arrive in our 
day. ‘I'he armies of peace, like the hosts of 
war, must have an advanced guard, a forlorn 
hope, who may fall while leading the way to 
assault and victory. But in this, as in other 
causes, the post of danger is the post of honour. 
And who would not wish to share this honour? 
After the glorious victory shall have been won, 
after wars shall have been made to cease under 
the whole heaven, who will not wish to have 
been among the few that first unfurled the con- 
secrated banner of peace, and advanced to assail 
the friends of discord while heading a world in 
arms? 

‘But if any wish to share such honours, they 
must embrace the present opportunity. The 


aid will not be needed; when they will be lost 
and overlooked in the crowds that flock around 
the banner of peace; when it will be far more 
disgraceful to be found among the advocates of 
war, than it now is to join the feeble band of its 
opposers. Already may we discern indications, 
of no doubtful import, that He who has said, | 
will work, is even now working. A most im- 
portant change in the sentiments of civilized na- 
tions, is gradually though silently effecting. ‘The 
number of the decided enemies of war, and of 


creasing. Ih this situation, it is not easy to con- 
ceive how any one who believes the Scriptures, 


| their own notions 
| they find a plain declaration of Scripture. I, 


‘All those who enroll themselves in such So- 
cieties, or who presume to aid or abet them in 
any way, are guilty of a most grievous sin be- 
fore God‘ and the Charch.” 

We confirm and renew, by Apostolic Au- 
thority, the above mentioned regulations,” &c. 
(meaning the Index Expurgatorius. ) 

*» Not only such books as are specially in the 
list,” (the Index,) ** but also others. comprised 
under.the aforesaid gengral ptohibitions.” 

‘It is your duty toremove from.the hands o 


the faithful, Bibles’ translated. into the vulgar) 


tongue.”’ 

‘+ We are confident that our exertions and 
yours will be seconded by the civil authorities 
of the most illustrious princes of Italy.” 


ITEMS 


A Happy Retort.—Dr. Lathrop was a man 
of genuine piety, but much opposed to the noisy 
zeal that seeketh the praise of men. A young 
divine, who was much given to enthusiastic 
cant, one day said to him—*‘* Do you suppose 
you have any real religion?” ‘“ None to speak 
of,” was the excellent reply. 


When God lifts a man up, his enemies can- 
not thrust him down ; but when man attempts 
to. raise himself to a height to which God 
has not called f:im, his friends cannot hold him 
up. . 

Tus Jews.—The celebrated Professor 7ho- 
luck lately wrote as follows ; ** There have heen 
effetted more voluntary conversions of Jews in 
these last twenty-five years, than in the seven- 
teen hundred years elapsed since the days of St. 
Paul. : 


Tue Brisie says so.—Children should early 
be taught that the Bible is the great authority ; 
and that, when it speaks on any point, the ques- 
tion is settled for ever. ‘They should be taught 
to go directly to the Seriptures, to find what is 
good and what is bad, what is true and what is 
false. ‘Thus, with the blessing of God, they 
will acquire the habit of constantly giving up 
and inelmations, when 


therefore, think it a good sign, to hear a 
child often use the expression, the Bible says 
30. 


Looxne Asove.—I was once wont to medi- 
tate most on my own heart, and to dwell all at 
home, and look little higher: I was still poring 
either on my sins, or my wants, or examining 
my sincerity. But now, though I am greatly 
convinced of the need of heart acquaintance and 
employment, yet I see more need of higher 
work, and that I should look oftener upon 
Christ, and God, and heaven, than upon my 
own heart. Athomel can find distempers to 
trouble me, and some evidences of my peace ; 
but it is above that I must find matter of delight, 
and joy, and love, and peace itself. ‘Therefore 
I would have one thought at home upon myself 
and sins, and many thoughts above upon the 
high, and amiable, and beautifying objects.— 
Baxter. 


Heaven.—Talking of heaven reminds us of 
a droll cireumstance that oceurred lately in one 
of the small towns on the Alabama river, about 
a hundred miles above Mobile, which latter 
place is of course the metropolis of all that sec- 
tion of country. A little girl, who had been 
hearing a good deal about heaven at church, ask- 
ed her mother with much earnestness, Which is 
the greatest place, Heaven or Mobile? She 
told the inquisitive child there was no com- 
parison between the two places, the advantages 
being incalculably in favour of the former. ‘1 
did’nt know,” said the provoking little innocent, 
‘but what Mobile was, because I hear it a heap 
more talked about?” 


— 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


The remark is very ofien made, that the com- 
mon people of Scotland are more intelligent, and 
more fully instructed, than those of any other 
country in Europe. ‘The peasant and the shep- 
herd carry their Bible and Psalm-book to the 
field, and are well acquainted with their contents. 
‘The consequence has been seen in the morality 
and thrift of the nation. ‘This is acknowledged 
by no less an English writer than Defoe, the 
celebrated author of Robinson Crusoe, who wrote 
in 1717, of a visit to that country as follows: 
‘* You may pass through twenty towns of Scot- 
land without seeing a broil, or hearing an oath 
sworn in the streets ; whereas..if a blind man was 
to come from thence into England, he shall know 
the first town he sets his foot in within the Eng- 
lish border, by hearing the name of: God blas- 
phemed, and profanely used even by the very 
little children in the streets.” 

We must look far back for the origin of this 
system of education. It had a religious origin; 
but not in the religion of popery. Zhe Reformers 
of Scotland set upits schools. Some may exclaim 
against John Knox for tearing down idolatrous 
images ; buthe leftsomething better in their place, 
He gave to his native land the Christian school- 
master. Others nations took the lead in colleges 
and universities; but Scotland was the first to 
give a school to every parish. And it may be 
entertaining to some to read the following ex- 
tract from the earliest document of the National 
Church, composed in 1560, by Knox and his 
companions. 

© 1, Seeing that God hath determined that his 
kirk here in the earth shall be taught not by 
angels but by men, and seeing that men are born 
ignorant of God and of all godliness, and seeing 
also he ceases to illuminate men miraculously, 
suddenly changing them, as he did the apostles 
and others in the primitive kirk ; of necessity it 
is that your honours be most careful for the vir- 
tuous education and godly upbringing of the 
youth of this realm,”’ &c. 

“2, Of necessity, therefore, we judge it, that 
every several kirk have one school-master ap- 
pointed, such a one at least as is able to tach 
grainmar and the Latin tongue ; if the town be 
of any reputation,” &c. | 

It was a plan in accordance with that gospel 
which is preached to the’ poor. It offered to 
every notable town its own school. It made 
provision for religious instruction in each of these. 
And though the plan was never fully carried out, 
in practice, far more was done than in anyother 
country. | 

How far the Bible was read, as early as in the 
sixteenth century, may be gathered from tle: 
dication of the first Scottish Bible, in 1579, only 
twenty years after the Reformation. I trist the 
antique spelling of the extract will not make it 
unintelligible: | 


reading, singing, 


first link in that glorious chain of agencies by 


church should have some specific 


say that avery few of that sort would be enough. 


-| could bring himself to obey the summons which 


quhat difference may be sene betwene} 


and claims to be a disciple of the Prince of 


thir (these) daies of light, quhen ,almist in, 


read, and were well provided with Bibles, eithe 
by their parents or their ministers. 1 have lived} 
many years in a parish where I never heard anj 
oath, and you might have rode many miles 
fore you heard any. Also, you would not, fora 
great part of the country, have lodged in a fa- 
where the Lord was not worshipped by 


And Bishop Burnet says of the peasantry :— 
‘© We were, indeed, amazed to see’'a poor com- 
monalty so capable to argue upon points of go- 
vernment, and on the bounds to be set to the 
power of princes in matters of religions Upon 
these topics they had texts of Scripwre at hand,| 
and were ready with their answers to any thing 
that was said to them. ‘This measure of know- 
lege was spread even among the meanest of 
them, their cottagers and their servanis,"’* 


* History of his Own Times, fol., Vol. I. p. 293. 


THE MINISTRY WE WANT: MINISTERS ENOUGH! 

‘To provide a ministry adequate in numbers and 
competent in qualifications for the work to which 
the church is called, is, I do not hesitate to say, 
that duty which is oti in order and highest in 
importance. On this is dependent the success| 
of all our missionary enterprises, Let this be 
done and other things will follow in their course. 
Raise up an able ministry that shall make itself 
felt on the understandings and in the hearts of 
men, and you have secured the end. Without 
this. all else that may be done will be useless, 
and the whole enterprise must fail. ‘This.is the 


which the church is to draw and bind the world 
to the throne of God and his Christ. 

That, to raise up and train such a ministry, it 
is a matter of indispensable necessity that the 
ency, some 
plan, some system of means, well-devised, ade- 
quate, and thoroughly and efficiently prosecu- 
ted, seems to me to be too obvious to bear an 
argument. How it has happened that of all 
the departments of the church’s work, this, 
which is of all, that which is first in importance, 
and in delicacy and difficulty, and that which, 
from the nature of the case, will least of all bear 
such treatment, has, to so great an extent as has 
been the case, been left unprovided for, to mere 
hap-hazard, or to be supplied by the volunteer 
recruits who may, without much _ intelligent 
consideration whether they are called either of 
God or men, and almost with such training as 
they list, or with no training at all, spontaneous-| 
ly offer themselves to the ministry ; or how. it 
can rationally be expected that the necessities 
of the church in this regard are to be so sup- 
plied, it is not easy to explain. Surely, when 
we think of the pressing need which there is of 
a vast increase in the numbers of the ministry 
in order to the accomplishment of the work 
which is to be done, it cannot but seem strange 
that, with even that measure of zeal and wisdom 
which has existed in the church, and which has 
evinced itself in other forms, attention has not 
been more drawn to some more efficient measures 
to provide for supplying this want. Nor does this 
appear less so when we look to the question of 
adequate qualifications in those who are to be 
broyght into the ministry. Due attention to, 
and provision for, securing this are immensely 
more important than are measures for the in- 
crease of mere numbers. It is not less true in 
the spiritual warfa:e to which Immanuel calls 
his church, than in the warfare of earthly pow- 
ers, that, for effective service, a comparatively 
small corps of strong and well-trained men is 


better than a multitude, that, having no strength| 


but. that of numbers, should equal in numbers 
the hosts of Xerxes. Brought into conflict, one 
would chase a thousand, and two would put ten 
thousand to flight, I think I do not err in sup- 
posing that it is an already widely existing and 
a growing sentiment among the people, whose 
lot it is to hear them that preach, that provision 
for securing superior qualifications in those who 
are to be preachers is more important than are 
any measures for an augmentation of mere num- 
bers. ‘This I believe to be eminently the trne 
view of the subject, in reference to the ministry 
for the West. ‘The allegation sometimes made. 
that we have ministers enough, can proceed 
from Christian lips only through want of infor- 
mation. 

It may possibly be true, that of ministers 
who are hangers-on about our great cities and 
larger towns, seekers of places; or who alike 
destitute of qualification for the ministry and of 
any just sense of its dignity, go over the coun- 
try offering themselves as candidates for par- 
ticular churches, hawking about their ministry 
and chaffering with the people, in little bargains, 
shabby on. both sides, about the price—it may 
possibly be true, that of such ministers we have 
enough. Without alleging any thing as to the 
fact of there being such ministers, it is safe to 


But of able and faithful men, men of talent and 
learning and mental discipline, men eloquent, 
not according to the model of a nice and finical 
rhetoric, but whose eloquence is in_ their 
mightiness in the Scriptures and their fulness of 
the Holy Ghost, who shall go every where 
through all the villages and the whole region of 
the land, preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
of God—of such ministers we have not enough. 
No one can have looked with his own eyes 
upon our thousands of infant congregations, and 
our tens of thousands of destitute neighbourhoods, 
that cry to the church and to heaven for the word 
of life, without feeling his heart pressed with a 
sense of the urgent need which there is of a great 
increase in the numbers of those, at whose voice’ 
the multitudes, now scattered abroad as sheep hav- 
ing no shepherd, shall shout for joy, and the 
solitary desert shall sing. Still the result of 
whatever observation I have been able to make, 
and whatever reflection I could bring to the sub- 
ject, is the clear and undoubting conviction, that, 
in providing for the ministry which shall ac- 
complish the work which is to be done in the 
west, it is pre-eminently true, that there ought 
to be a regard more toa high order of minis- 
terial qualification, than to the increase of num- 
bers. And I confess, that when I read of Knoz, 
the mighty Boanerges of Scotland’s Reforma- 
tion, refusing the urgent entreaties by which he 
was pressed to preach, and at last, under the 
public authoritative call of God's Chureh which 
he could no longer withstand, overwhelmed with 
his emotions, bursting away from the assembly 
of God's people, burying himself in the seclu- 
sion of his chamber, and there whole days and 
nights wrestling in an agony of spirit before he 


yet he dare not resist; when I learn that it was 
only under ‘an imprecation of wo upon him, if 
he preached not the gospel, that Calvin, the 
great man of his age, was constrained to yield 
to the call of the Genevan Church—when | 


_ the grog shops.—North 


read of these things and contrast the qualifica- 

tions of these giants with those of not afew who 

volunteer themselves for the work of the minis- 
try, perhaps press themselves into it, that the. 
time is come when the church ought to take 

into her own hands the whole work of selecting, 

caliing, and training those who are. to-serve her 

atthe altar of God.—Dr. MacMaster's Ser- 

mon. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 
How glorious is the dying chamber of the 
Christian! It is the very union of. time’and eter- 
nity, a meeting of the living on earth with the 


angels in heaven. ‘The place is holy, for it is 


filled with those ministering spiriis, waiting for 
the soul departing from this perishing world, for 
the everlasting habitations of the redeemed. But 
glorious as this is, it shrinks before the greater 
glory of Him who is present ; Jesus himself is 
present, and the Holy Spirit is there, to. finish 
the work of salvation. Ah! how different, . 
could we see the throng in the chamber of the 
unsaved, departing soul. If words cannot ex- 
press, or imagination conceive, the glory of the 
former, neither can the horror of the latter be 
supposed, where the bed is surrounded by fiends, 
eagerly waiting for their prey. But it is notin 
this solemn hour only, that these unseen spirits 
are beside us. They are constantly present, for 
good or for evil, in the bustle of the world or the 
solitude of the lonely. By day and by night are 
we surrounded by this unseen host, waiting, 
during all its pilgrimage, on the soul of man. 
Go into the sick chamber. Mark all the routine 
of the sick bed, the fruitless visit of the physi- 
cian, the profound sympathy of friends, the 
prayer of the minister, too often desired only to 
close the last scene. Ask then, if there be not 
to one and ail a fast-coming eternity, a message 
from the Lord, in the house, saying, * this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee,”’ and this ver 
night shall that soul see a holy and just God, 
and hear the question, whether Christ has been 
indeed precious, and his redemption been indeed 
ri is desire in life, and the only hope in 
eath. 


— 


THE SABBATH. 

The notion unfortunately entertained by many, 
that it is a matter of necessity to work on the 
Sabbath during the “ rolling season,”’ we are 
satisfied, after years of anxious investigation 
and ing tiry, is a most pernicious delusion. Itis 
the testimony of some of our oldest and most suc- 
cessful planters, who have tried the experiment of, 
resting on the Sabbath, that they get through the 
business of sugar-making, sooner, easier, cheap- 
er—with less injury to themselves, their ser- 
vanis, and their teams, and of their consciences 
too, we doubt not they might add, than when as 
formerly they made sugar on the Sabbath.— 
New Orleans Protestant. 


PUSEYISM. 

It must by this time be pretty well known to 
our readers that this hacknied term used by dis- 
senters and semi-dissenters, means simply the 
consistent and faithful carrying out of the 
Church’s system; and therefore they will not 
be displeased to hear the London Christian Ob- 
server for September say—** We have no wish to 
disguise the matter; the system called Puseyism 
is making rapid strides among us.’’— Banner of 
the Cross. | 


ONE WAY ONLY. 

There can be but one kind of straight: lines ; 
but there may be any variety of crooked ones, 
So there is but one way of going to heaven ; but 
an incalculable diversity of-ways of going to 
hell. As there was but one ark in which men 
could be saved from the deluge, but any quanti- 
ty of places in which they could be drowned, so 
there is but one Saviour, Jesus Christ, by whom 
we can be saved from hell, while there is any 
number of enemies to drag us thither. The ex- 
ercise of one particular grace especially, is es- 
sential to salvation, but the commission of any 
sin is enough tocondenin the soul to hell. Though 
a man keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is a transgressor, and as such, under the 
condemnation of the law, though that point may, 
in his opinion, be a very small thing, Obedi- 
ence to some commands does not atone for dis- 
obedience to others. Men talk of amiable moral- 
ities, and little sins, but in the sight of God, no 
sin is little; no morality is amiable short of 
that which springs from faith in Christ. A man 
need but sit still and do nothing, and he goes to 
hell ; the descent to it is comparatively easy, for 
it does not require the mortification of a single 
lust. Many fancy that if their morality be un- 
blemished in the sight of the world, they are 
safe. ‘They never think how many duties they 
omit to do; they look merely at the sins they 
have refrained from committing. ‘They have 
not sinned as other men, and therefore fancy 
themselves safe, just as though there were but 
two or three ways of going to hell; whereas, 
the truth is, worldly morality will furnish a 

assage thither, as surely as“gross immorality. 
Phere is but one way into heaven,. and the soul 
that seeks to climb over some other way, will 
assuredly meet with eternal disappointment.— 
Neglect the one thing needful, and you are on 
the way to destruction; though, indeed, it be 
nota way of high-handed wickedness, it is some 
other way which will as certainly lead thither 
as that.— Presbyterian of the West. 


A NOBLE ACT. 

Our readers will recollect the infamous ag- 
gression of the French squadron at the Sand- 
wich Islands a few years since. The King 
was compelled to admit the French priests and 
brandy under threats of the destruction of the 
town, and a treaty furced upon him to allow 
the importation of spirits in future, afier they 
had been prohibited for years. Licenses to re- 
tail liquor, however, have been granted as spar- 
ingly as pessible, notwithstanding continued 
threats of the French commanders. One license 
only was granted this year for the Island Maui, 
which was sold at auction in March last, It 
was purchased at'$1310 by the house of Peck 
& Cv., American merchants, who write that 
they will lay it on the shelf. ‘They say. that 
nine-tenths of the difficulty which masters of 
ships there have with their crews, originate at 
an. 


A LARGE ASSEMBLY OF MINISTERS. 
It is said by an aged clergyman,. who was 
resent, that there were a thousand ministers in 
orcester, Mass., at the late anniversary 
American Board—which was probably the lar- 


hear the sturdy voice of Luther, that shoo 


gest assembly of minisiers ever convened in this 


country. 
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work alone, ifthe principlegon which it is found- 


affections are never purged from the pdllutions 
earth, and{o whom communion with God is prac- 
-Ucally unknown! Leaving the things that a 


4 wilt indulge in relation 10 this matter, is, that the senti- 


id ot permitit-te give it entire and un- | 


if 
Fifty Cents in advance. 


Booxs,—A clergyman in the South 
West to: whove church a set of the publications 


ofthe Presbyterian Board was presented, by! 


some friends in Philadelphia, remarks in a let- 
ter lately received, “* that the; members of bis 
church were few and dispirited, and although 


intelligent on other subjects, were almost whol-/ 


ly ignarant of church matters, and the peculia- 
tities of Presbyterianism; but now the members 
are doubled, the people’ are indoctrinated and 
well ioforméd, and thoroughly Presbyterian, 
which result. was brought about in a great mea- 
sure bythe library which+had been sent to them, 
and fdr'which they were deeply thankful.” 
How many might do good in this way if their 
heartawere equal to their means! Let our read- 
ets remember the Donation Fund, and contri- 
bate to it, 


New Eprrion or D’Ausiene.—The Ameri-} 
can Tract Society has published a new edition of 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, in the 
alteration of the text of which some unwarrant- 


able liberties, as we think, have been taken. With-} 


out the slightest wish to find fault with the execu- 
tive management of this institution, which we 
regard as having done a good service for the 
Church, we are nevertheless constrained to no- 
tice this instance of misjudged policy, by which 
the work of a living and highly respectable au- 
thor is mutilated, and the public, in a sense, im- 
posed upon, 

The work of D’Aubigné has acquired an ex- 
tended popularity, and may be regarded as a 
standard history of the period of which it treats. 
No one has a right to abridge it, unless he does 
it fairly; and although in a professed abridg- 


ment weare forewarned to expect that much of}. 


the original will be omitted, yet, when the work 
is republished seemingly entire, justice requires 
that no material fact should be suppressed; and 
that no language should be put into the author’s 
mouth which he did not utter. In the present 
case, without carefully scrutinizing the three 
volumes, we have seen enough to satisfy us 
that a license has been taken, not only with the 
language, but the facts of the author, which ma- 
terially detracts fromthe integrity. of the work. 
We noted some twenty of these omissions and 
alterations, which affect the sense of the text, and 
which. give to it an interpretation which the au- 
thor did not intend. | We are aware of the mo- 
tive. It was to render the book un2xceptionable 
to different denominations, with whose preju- 
dices the facts stated might come in collision ; 
but is it right to make an impartial historian, 
and that too without his consent, slur the truth 
to win popularity? Weunhesitatingly answer, 
itis not. It is not sufficient to say in a single 
line of advértisement that * in this edition a few|. 
sentences not essential to the integrity of the 
work are omitted,” because it does not tell the 
whole truth ; for not only have sentences been 
omitted, but the language of others has beén 
altered, Besides, the publie have a right to know 
precisely what these alterations are, that they 
may judge whether they affect the integrity of 
the work, Many no doubt will purchase these 
volumes who will suppose that they are read- 
ing the very language of the author when they 
are reading the gloss of the editors, 

Since we have saidso much, it may be ex- 
pected that we should say more, and point out 
so:ne of the professed emendations. 

In the Preface, page 9, the following sen- 
tence is found in D’Aubigné, and the words in 
it, which ws have given in italics are omitted in 
the new edition published by the Tract Society: 
Hverarchism, or the religuon of the priest, 
Christianity, or the religion of God, Rational- 
ism or the religion of man—such are the three 
doctrines which in our day divide Christendom, 
There is no salvation either for man or society 
tn hterarchism, or in rationalism. Christianity 
can alone give life to the world,” &c. 

To say nothing of the incompleteness of the 
sentence as amended, why should the editors of 
the Tract Society be afraid to let the author 
speak the truth of hierarchism and rationalism ? 
Are not these two of the enemies from which 
the Church is receiving its deadliest wounds? 
At page 12, vol. 2d, various alterations’ and 
omissions are made, which may be seen by a 
comparison, designed for the benefii of Baptists, 
and the very language of Luther is altered for 
this purpose. D’Aubigné represents Luther as 
speaking of baptism, but in the reprint the whole 
sense is so altered, that he says not a word on 
this subject! Is not this unwarrantable? On 
page 57, vol. 3d, there are several omissions re- 
lating to baptism, by which an important his- 
torical fact is suppressed. On page 248, vol. 3d, 
an important sentence is omitted. On page 305 
of the same volume, from the words “ the fana- 
ticism of the Anabaptists,” the last three are omit- 
ted; so on page 309, the word Anabaptists is 
exchanged for another, and where the historian 
~ says the Anabaptisés cried out, the emendation 
says the multitude cried, which shields the Ana- 
baptists from the charge of a gross outrage, 
and makes a false historical statement. So on 
page 308, “ impetuous Anabaptist” is converted 
into “ impetuous leader ;” * to receive his bap- 
tism,” into “ to join him,” and several similar al- 


terations. On page 311 of the same volume, a/ 


history of a conference with the Anabaptists is 
found, but as amended, the three theses of 
Zwingle on Baptism are omitted, and the rea- 
der is so mystified by the omission of the name 
of Anabaptist that he cannot possibly tell what 
the author means. The whole spirit of this 
part of the history has evaporated. On page 
405 of the same volume a very important sen- 
\ pies is omitted to render the history more pa- 
latable tothe Lutheran, and on 437 nearly half 
a page is expunged to favour High-churchmen, 
and to prevent a rebuke of their notions of apos- 
tolical succession ! 
/Thus we have given a specimen of the liber- 
ties taken with D’Aubigng, in this new edition 
of his admirable work, by which the history is 
-marred, and great injustice dune to the author. 
Far better had it been ifthe Society had let the 


— 


within six months, or Two 


Church in Scotland, which we are thankful is 
not a very large one, is even more popish in its 
aspects than its sister of England. The follow- 
| ing extracts which we find in an English paper 
may serve to prove this. bine 
“The following is an extract from the Scottish 
Communion - Office. which is held to be of 
PRIMARY. AUTHORITY. and which, it is stated, 
certain of the Tractarian party in England con- 
‘ured the Scouish bishops ‘*to part with, only 
with their lives: 
Wherefore, O Lord, heavenly. Father, 
according to the. institution of thy dearly be- 
loved Son. our. Saviour Jesus: e, thy 
humble servants, do: celebrate 

and make here, befure thy 
Divine Majesty, with these 
thy holy gifts, wHicH WE Now 
OFFER UNTO THEE, the memorial thy Son hath 
commanded us to make; being in remembrance 
of his blessed passion, and precious death, his 
mighty resurrection, and glorious ascension, 
rendering unio thee most hearty thanks for the 
innumerable benefits procared unto us by the 
7 same. And we most humbly 
beseech thee, O merciful Fa- 
ther, to hear us, and of thy Al- 
mighty goodness vouchsafe to 
bless and sanctify with thy word and Holy 
Spirit these thy gifls and creatures of bread 
and wine, THAT THEY. MAY BECOME THE BODY 
AND of thy most dearly beloved Son.” — 


The oblation. 


The invocation. 


invoked. | 

In a standard work entitled, Zhe Scotch Com- 
munion Office. Illustrated, by Skinner, a rela- 
tive of the Primate, and recommended and cir- 
culated by that Prelate, the following directions 
of Cyril are adopted : 


palins of your hands opened, nor with the fingers 
separated, but with the left below the right, as a 
sort of throne for it WHILE IT IS TO RECEIVE THE| 
Kina, and in the hollow of the hand receive the 
body of Christ, saying. Amen. Having then 
carefully hallowed thine eyes by the touch of so 
holy a body, partake, Beware, however, lest 
any portion should fall ; for whatsoever you lose, 
you lose as from a member of yourself.” 

“Then, after partaking of the body of Christ. 
approach to the cup of his blood, not stretching 
forth thy hands, but looking to the ground, after 
the manner of adoration and worship, saying, 
Amen, — Be thou then sanctified with the blood of 
Christ which thon takest, and while yet the 
moisture is on thy lips, touch it with thy hands 
and hallow thine eyes and forehead and other 
organs of sense.” 

It is further to be remarked, that the words 
‘Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ 
died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart, by 
faith, with thanksgiving,” and, ** Drink this in re- 
membrance that Christ’s blood was shed four 
thee, and be thankful,” are entirely cutoff from 
the Scotch Communion Office. | 

Prayers for the dead, are vindicated and en- 
forced in the Scottish Episcopal Church. Thus 
in Bishop Jolly’s Catechism, the following 
question occurs, (and others to a similar effect 
appear elsewhere.) ‘ Does the Communion of 
Saints extend to the other world? Yes, the 
Church upon earth, and the Church in para- 
dise, communicate together, by mutually pray- 
ing for each other.”’ 

** Why do we prayfor them? Because their 
present condition is imperfect, and because they 
ure to be judged at the last day, and will then 
stand in need of mercy !”” 


More Reticion Necessary.— Presuming 
that our religion is more than mere formal pro- 
fession, which deserves not the name, we 
may well inquire whether we possess it in suf- 
ficient power, If it be the first and last con- 
cern of man, the one thing pre-eminently need- 
ful, without which we are under the wrath and 
curse of God, we should not be careless about 
the measure in which it is possessed. There 
is no subject in which there isso much danger of 
self-flattery and self-complacence. One goes 
through a daily routine of religious duty, and is 
satisfied without investigating the state of his 
heart, or ascertaining what progress he is mak- 
ing in heavenly affections. Another seizes 
upon some one particular topic which he re- 
gards of paramount, if not exclusive importance, 
and devoting his whole attention to this, he not 
only forms a very favourable opinion of his 
own religious zeal, but sets it forth as a stand- 
ard by which to gauge the religion of others. 
How many, too, are there who have but a name 
to live while spiritually dead! They have 
not renounced their profession, but they have 
lost their first love, and have no relish left for 
the things which belong to their peace. They 
live for months and years in this state of indif- 
ference, and yet are content so to live, without 
any experience of those strivings and wrest- 
lings, those agonizing and importunate prayers; 
those heart searchings, and well sustained reso- 
lutions, which are characteristic of those who 
are in earnest about their salvation. Should 
not the fact strike such with alarm, that even 
the righteous are scarcely saved? That when 
the best and most vigorous efforts of the soul 
are directed constantly and unceasingly to the 
great work assigned them, they are saved as if 
by a special act of God’s mercy! If this be 
so; if religion is a matter which requires the 
most watchful and anxious cultivation; if it is 
the most sedulous application of the best rules 
for strengthening and fortifying the principles] 
of grace against the powers of nature; if it con- 
sists materially in struggling amidst a host of 
temptations and difficulties to reach the prize 
of our high calling; if these things be so, then 
of what profit is a mere formal profession? 
What advantage will there be in a noisy advo- 
cacy of some favourite topic; or what will be 
the case of those whose religion is so undecid- 
ed and unmarked, as to be undiscoverable by 
others, and imperceptible to one’s self? Ah! 
he that flatters himself that he has religion 
enough, is the very one who has most reason 
to suspect that he has no religion at all. It 
may be said of religion as it is of learning, that 
it has its rudiments and its higher branches. 
The latter are not attained by a first lesson; 
but there must be a constant progression from 
the elements, and a going on to perfection. If 
such high attainments were not necessary, they 
would not be held forth as the objects of Chris- 
tian exertion; and to rest short of them is a 
virtual impeachment of the goodness and wis- 
dom of God. How little comparatively can 
be attained of heavenly knowledge and purity 
by the most strenuous exertions! how de- 
plorable then must be the deficiencies of those 
who make no exertions at all; whose hearts 
are never rigidly dealt ‘with; by whom tender- 


Scoren Eviscorat Cuuron.—The Episcopal| 


“cause of the blessed Redeemer, if all who pro- 
fess to love it, would, from a deep conviction off 


Be it observed, that upon the bread and wine,| 
‘not upon the communicants the Holy Spirit is 


‘When you approach, come not with the) 


Acts xx. 28. Installing prayer by the Rev, J, 


ness of conscience is nevér sought after; wh 


tial toa fraternal union! The only remark in which we 


behind, and reaching forth to the things that are 
before,” should be the motto of every Christian. 
In. putting it into practice he should not only 
be active in public, but much, very much in 
the closet, in secret intercourse with heaven. 

Weall need more religion. Many arguments 
might be adduced to enforce this fact. The 
cause of Christ would be greatly subserved by: 
the increased spirituality of all his disciples. 
The more devoted the service, the more suc- 
cessful, A new impulse would be given to the 


its excellency, set themselves earnestly to work 
to advance it, God would be glorified, and 
souls would be redeemed. Infidelity and heath- 
enism would soon feel the energy of such an 


increase, and the heavenly Jerusalem would] 


descend among men. ci 

There is another reason for greater piety 
among individuals which may be mentioned. 
Death and judgment are near at hand, and 
these are events for which no one can be pre- 
pared without much religion. If the scenes 
which await us could be realized and brought 
before the mind in their vividness, who would 
be able to say that he was ready to encounter 
them, much less to meet them with joy and 
triumph? Who would not wish a little longer 
time to subdue his heart, cultivate his graces, 
and seek assurance from God before he should 
enter into the presence of the great and holy 
God? Now, then, is the harvest time, and 
every Christian who wishes a happy life, a 
peaceful death, a joyous welcome in heaven, 
as well as to bring a large revenue of glory to 
God, will aim at still higher degrees of holiness, 


Jerrerson PennsyLtvania.—By 
the last catalogue we learn that the students iu 
this institution amount to two hundred and 
three, In the college proper there are one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven. 


Rev. H. S. Dixon has 
received and accepted a unanimous-call from 
the church at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the 
Presbytery of Louisville, at its late meeting, 
dissolved the pastoral relation between him and| 
the Bardstown church, with a view to his re- 
moval, 

At an adjourned meeting of Winchester Pres- 
bytery, held at Warrenton, in Fauquier, on Sa- 
turday, 14th September, the Rev. Peyton Har- 
rison was dismissed to join West Hanover Pres- 
bytery. | 

The Rev. John M. P, Atkinson was, on the 
next day, installed as Pastor of the Warrenton 
church. The Rev. William Williamson presi- 
ded; the Rev. W. M. Atkinson preached the 
ordination sermon, from 2 Cor, iv. 1, ** There- 
fore seeing we have this ministry, as we have 
received mercy, we faint not.” The Rev. Lew. 
is F, Wilson gave the charge to the Pastor, and 
the Rev. Robert S. Bell, the charge to the peo- 
ple. The members of Presbytery were grati- 
fied to observe a new Presbyterian .church, 
which promises to be both neat and comfort- 
able, advancing rapidly towards completion, in 
the village of Salem, within the bounds of the 
Warrenton congregation. 

Installed, September 17th, by the Presbytery 
of Troy, the Rev, Edward W. Andrews, as pas- 
tor of the Second street Church, in Troy. The 
Rev. R. Smith, of Waterford, presided, and put 
the constitutional questions; the Rey. E. D. 
Maltbie of Lansingburgh offered the introduc- 
tory prayer. Sermon by the Rev. Nathaniel 
Hewitt, D. D., of Bridgeport, Connecticut, from 


Sessions, of Sandlake. Charge to the pastor 
by the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, of Troy. 
Charge to the people by the Rev. Villeroy D. 
Reed, of Lansingburgh. Benediction by the 
Pastor. 


— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Pretacy Examinep, being strictures on three discourses 
entitled, * The Unity!of the Church; the Ministry ; 
the Apostolical Succession, By Rt. Rev. James Hervey 
Otey, D.D. Bishop of Tennessee.” ‘Together with a 
defence of the true constitution of the Christian ministry, 
and an examination of the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession. By R. L. Stanton, late pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Woodville, Mississippi. New 
Orleans, 1844, A. Brusle, 8vo. pp. 248. : 
Among the various able refutations of the lordly claims 

of Episcopalians to the only true ministry, which have 
been called forth by the existing controversy between 
Presbytery and Prelacy, we are disposed to give to the 
present volume a very high place. The author has en- 
tered the arena with his Right Reverend antagonist, fully 
armed at all points; he meets the unsustained assump- 
tions of the Bishop of Tennessee with argument cogent |. 
and conclusive; he strips him of his arrogant claims, 
and he does this so thoroughly, that we sometimes du- 
ring the perusal, felt our pity for the poor Bishop getting 
the upper hand of our gratification at his defeat. Surely 
Bishop Otey had no suspicion that the little town of 
Woovdville, Mississippi, contained such a champion as 
Mr. Stanton, or he would have put his sermons into the 
fire rather than publish them, That he will ever attempt 
to answer this work we do not believe; if he does, it will 
be merely an attempt. It is impregnable against all the 
small artillery he can bring to bear against it. As a ca- 
pital treatise we recommend Mr. Stanton’s book to gene- 
ral readers. It has an interest independent of the occasion 
which called it forth, and we shuuld be much pleased to 
see an edition of it published to the north, 

Tue Ictustratep Book or CuristiAN BaLLaps AND 

OTHER Poems. 

This is the title of a splendid royal octavo volume just 
published by Lindsay and Blakiston of Philadelphia. It 
is edited by the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, and embraces 
many choice poems, selected with taste from popular au- 
thors, and all of a moral and religious cast. The exter- 
nal appearance of the book, with its richly illuminated 
covers, first strikes the eye and gives promise of what 
may be found within. ‘The letter press is neatly execu- 
ted on paper of strong and clear texture, and each page 
is surrounded by a border in which is comprised an al- 
most endless variety of ornamental type. ‘The vignettes 
are numerous and skilfully drawn, and four superior 
plates finely tinted constitute the chief embellishment of 
the work. ‘The entire volume is one of the most beav- 
tiful which has issued from the American press, and 
cannot fail to please the most fastidious taste. Amidst 
the multifarious cheap literature of the day, with its flim- 
sy paper and close printing, it is grateful to the eye to 
rest on such a volume as this, and we shail be disappoint. 
ed it it does not commend itself to general approbation, 
anp HIs Times. American Sunday School 

Union. 18mo. pp. 193. 

For youthful readers this vulume affords‘an agreeable 
and well condensed history of the life and times of the 
greatdiscoverer of America, developing facts with which 
every American youth should be acquainted. The vol- 
ume s handsomely printed and illustrated with plates. 

Tle American Sunday School Union has also publish- 
ed alittle book for children, with coloured plates, entitled| 
“ Th: Orphans,” a Tale in verse. 

We have received the “ Journal of the Special Conven- | 
tion ¢f the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, 
Septenber 5th, 1844,” and accompanying it the’ sermon 
preatied by the Rev. Dr. Tyng at the opening of the 
Convention. Its title is a “ Plea for Union” and the ob- 
ject d it is to show that the Episcopal Church in this 


‘Calvin?’ 


report of this conversation. 


standing outside, remained attentive, thoughiful, 


aments of the sermon ate dizect antipodes to the facts and 
teachings which we have received from the Episcopal 
Recorder while under the editorial management of Dr. 


We have received the 19th and 20th Nos. of Lirrztx’s 
Livine Ace, filled as usual with good matter, 

We have received the Ist number of * Bower's History 
and worthy of being re- 
Samuel Hanson Cox, of Brook. 


priests in opposition—Conversation between M. Rous- 

sel and a priest— None of the people can be prevailed! 

» on to attend Mass—first opening of stated public 
hi ing state ings in Balledent 


— | 


ful evidence of her eonversion to the truth, and to God. 

August 15, 1844, 

Mr, Editor.—I have, on previous occasions, 
mentioned the remarkable religious movement. 
which has occurred in the districts of Saintonge} 
and Poitou, where entire villages are embracing 
the gospel, and forsaking Roman Catholicism, 
headed by their mayors, and, in some instances, 
by their priests. in particular, Ville- 
favard, near Limoges, where the Rev. M. Rous- 
sel was prevented by the provincial magistrate 
from preaching the gospel. ‘The perseverance} 
of the inhabitants has compelled the magistrate 
to yield, and evangelical worship is now estab- 
lished at Villefavard, and in several localities in 
the neighbourhood. You will learn what has 
occurred there, from the following letters, writ- 
ten by M. Roussel himself. 

* Villefavard, July 8, 1844.—After the po- 
lice, by order of the prefect of the department. 
had, in spite of my opposition, shut up the place 
of public worship, which I had opened with the 
approbation of the mzyor, I left Villefavard, to 
arrange my affairs, take my family, and return 
in order’ to settle in this commune. On my re- 
turn, [ continued, as formerly, my religious 
meetings from house to house, abstaining, how- 
ever, at the request of the inhabitants, from hold- 
ing any of a more public description, until the 
arrival of the Minister’s reply to a petition, which 
they had forwarded to him in my absence. ‘I'he 
Consistory of Lezey, who had delegated a pas- 
lor to visit the place, sent, on their part, an 
exposition to the Minister, of the seriousness 
and extent of the religious movement existing 
in this locality. ‘The Minister’s reply at length: 
arrived, and on las! Sunday, the soleinn opening 
of public worship took place, with the concur- 
rence of the Rev. M. Bellivier, president of the 
Consistory of Lezey, and the Rev. M. Gibaud. 
president of the Consistory of Lamothe-St. Hé- 
ray. 

** But, before giving an account of this solem- 
nity, | must say aword about what preceded it. 
During the month which they waited for the 
reply of the Minister, and in the uncertainty, in 
which the people vere, of obtaining satisfaction 
to their just demand, the conflict between them 
and the Roman cergy continued. ‘T'o the first 
priest sent to convert the country, a second suc- 
ceeded. ‘I'he secad met with no better success 
than the first. Hehad reckoned on some family 
connexions in the illage; but his relations were 
the first to repulse his attempts at conversion. 
As he had cause it to be told me, (refusing, 
however, to tell m2 so himself,) that he was sent 
by government to vatch me, and that he advised 
me to refrain from holding meetings; I replied 
to him by letter, aid on the spur of the moment, 
that it was false that governinent had sent him, 
and I offered to meet him for the purpose of dis- 
cussing publicly, vith the Bible in our hands, 
our religious doctines. An hour afterward, | 
fell in with him atihe mayor’s, and there, in the 
presence of witneses, he refused all discussion. 
Some days later, athird priest arrived, who came 
to me and acked some controversial tracts: after 
receiving them, he avowed that it was for the 
purpose of refuting them; then [ gave him a few 
more, and tle address of the bookseller. He 
attempted to broach a discussion; I made no 
reply, because we were alone. He grew bold, 
a number of persons collected, and I recovered 
the use of my tongue. My expectation was not 
to convince him, bat to confute him, for the sake 
of enlightening the bystanders. He asked me, 
as usual, ‘where we were before Luther and 
I replied by asking, ‘ Where was 
your cassock before you had it brushed ?’?— 
Under the dust.—Well, in the same manner, we 
were under the dust of Roman Catholicisin, till 
we shook it off.’ As he boasted of his love for 
the Bible, | placed before him the Archives, (a 
religious journal,) containing the recent circular 
of the pope, which prohibits the reading of that 
book. As he persisted, 1 turned upon him in 
this manner: * How many parishioners have 
you?’ ‘Fifteen huridred.” * Very well; I 
offer you fifteen hundred Bibles, gratuitously, 
which I shall go and distribute in your com- 
mune.’ ‘No; it would have a bad effect if 
done by a Protestant.’ ‘Be it so; I shall send 
a Roman Catholic, whom you will accompany 
into the houses.’ ‘No; ‘but send the Bibles 
to me.’ *By no means, for you would burn 
them. Come, do you take me up?’ ‘I must 
consult my bishop.’ ‘* You have doubts, then, 
of his approbation for distributing the Bible? If 
I ‘offered you fifteen hundred sous, or fifteen 
hundred francs, to distribute in your parish, 
would you refuse?” ‘No.’ *'Then, you be- 
lieve more in the value of money, than in the 
value of the Bible.’ ‘The priest departed, and, 
for all that, crowed not the less of victory. It 
is probable that on the first opportunity, we shall 
see published a refutation of the tracts, and a 


** As nobody here was willing to lease a place 
for saying Mass in, the Roman clergy were 
forced to buy a house in ruins, at the price of 
six thousand five hundred francs, with a lot 
worth twelve hundred francs. But the proprie- 
tor took care to stipulate, that he did not put Aim- 
self up for sale, and would not attend Mass. In 
short, the best proof of the unanimity of the 
commune to repel Romanism, is, that at the 
Mass, which was established four moths since, 


with the approbation of the sub-prefect, and the| 


protection of the police, there has never beer 
present an inhabitant of Villefavard. It was ne- 
cessary to hire some two or three women, to 
come from the neighbouring communes, at the 
rate of twenty-five or fifty centimes, (i. e. about 
four and a half or nine cents) apiece. Once, 
however, they wished to have a procession; 
they collected thirty women, and distributed 
among them some five franc pieces, *‘ which we 
went and spent at the tavern,’ said a woman to 
me, who was present on the occasion. Yet one 
more instance of the futility of their attempts:— 
the priest now acting here, is at the same time 
commissioned to be teacher; he offers his ser- 
vices gratuitously, and has, as yet, succeeded in 
obtaining but a single pupil. All the others 
prefer paying our Protestant teacher, to sending 
their children to the gratuitous instructions of 
the priest. 

«© Yesterday, then, our public worship was 
statedly commenced in the old Roman Catholic 
church. The field labours detained a great num- 
ber from attending; notwithstanding which, the 
church was crowded, and about as many persons 
were out of doors as there were within. ‘They 


speak of about twelve hundred, as present on} 


the occasion, from this, and the neighbouring 
communes; I think that, by deducting the half, 
it would be nearer the truth. Whatever the 
number might be, it is certain that, during two 
hours, the crowd, dense within the church, and 


and, as I hope, seriously impressed. M. Giband 
opened worship by reading a chapter, followed by 
suitable reflections, and some details respecting an 
extensive religious movement, which has made 


| had solicited me before, to visit their communes, | 
It would be im-} 


to get signatures to 1 know not what, with simi. 


lieved to be informed on the subject,) that it has 


county is united heart and hand on every point essen- 


its appearance in Saintonge, with the counten- 
ance of the local magistrates. M. Bellivier 


| doeuments issued by the prefect and the mayor, 
| and ‘closed with a short and highly edifying ex- 
hortation... Finally, 1 succeeded my beloved 
colleagues, and began by a development of this 
thought :—that a religion which has for its only 
head, Jesus Christ—God ; for its Confessor— 
God; for its Saviour—God; for its sanctifier, 
and the Interpreter of Sctipture, the Spirit of 
God, is a religion that comes from God: while} 
a religion which has for its head a pope-man ; 
for its confessor a priest-man; for its Saviour, 
the works of man ; for its sacrificer in the mass, 
still a man, &c., is of necessity a religion which 
comes from man. From this contrast, I drew 
the inference, that in Gud’s religion, as every 
thing in it comes from God, so salvation is of 
grace. ‘This thougti, unfolded at large, has 
met, and still meets here, with a wonderful 
symyathy, because, unlike what is unhappily 
seen in vur churches, it has noi been furesialled 
by prejudices. 7 

** Alier meeting closed, several persons who 


renewed their importunities. 
prudent to name the places; but I may at least 
express my ,conviction, that the spark which 
has fallen in the centre of the department, will 
very soon spread in all directions. I shail, 
however, defer speaking of it to you, till tie 
work shall be accomplished. 

‘+ Meanwhile, here is a commune, containing 
six hundred souls, which has passed over en- 
tirely, with arms and baggage, that is to say, 
with its mayor, priest, and church, to a gospel] 
faith, or at least to the gospel form of worship.| 
If all are not converted to the Lord, all, here- 
after, will have opportunity, at least, to hear 
the word of God; and now, as formerly, the 
introduction of Reform will cause its influence 
to be felt, even over those who remain Roiman-} 
ists, and will render the Roman clergy less 
overbearing and less haughty.” 

 Villefuvard, July 22, 1844.—I commence 
by communicating what may be regarded as a 
supplement to my preceding letter. As I be- 
lieve I told you, I began, on the 14th, a second 
work at Balledent, and there, at six in the 
morning, | had two hundred hearers. After 
my departure, the priest of the district arrived, 
flew round, talked, demanded why they wished! 
to change their religion? ** We do not change| 
it,” they replied ; ‘* we only retrench its super- 
fluities.”” *» But in future you will have a par- 
sonage and a priest, (une cure et un curé?’’) 
** We desire, at present, neither parsonage nor 
priest.” He went away to reproach the mayor 
for directing such a movement. The latter an- 
swered, that, as mayor, he had done nothing ; 
that the commune had acted, and he had also 
subscribed, simply as an individual, The cur- 
ate offered one thousand five hundred franes, 
then three thousand francs, for the erection of a 
parsonage; all was refused, and afier eight 
hours’ wrangling, he departed. During the 
week, the parish-priest of the commune came 


lar suecess in the town. Some persons sub- 
scribed in the surrounding hamlets, and if we 
must believe all that is said, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring communes have been made to 
subscribe. Among others, a young man replied 
to him: “I cannot sign on both sides; for. 
you know, we cannot serve both God and 
mammun.”” ‘You have a bad son there,” 
said the priest to his mother. ‘1 am content 
with him such as he is,’”’ answered the latter. 

** At last, on yesterday, what all! the previous 
solicitations of the commune had not been able 
to obtain from the bishop, I, a Protestant minis-| 
ter, obtained ;—a priest was sent to officiate 
statedly at Balledent! But, although the pea- 
sanis do not kuow Latin, yet they know how to 
say in their own rustic. speech, the TZimeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes of Virgil, so well, that 
whatever the Roman clergy do, only serves, as 
at Villefavard, to establish our cause. As the 
latest proof of this, I shall state to you, that. 
this morning, I returned to preach at Balledent, 
and that there were two hundred and fifty hear- 
ers; that is to say, fifty more than on last Sun- 
day. | was wrong, therefore, to fear that they 
had come out of mere curiosity. ‘They have 
done more: they have drawn up a petition to 
the Minister, which I consider superfluous,| 
since I have been called and authorized by the 
mayor. As to the rest, I must thus far render 
justice to the superior authority, (which I be- 


not placed the least obstacie in the way of this 
new station for worship. 

I might tell you many other things, but I pre- 
fer waiting tll the fruit be ripe, before I offer it 
to you; the more so, because if I pointed out 
the tree, there are men who are capable of out- 
running me fur the sake of destroying the crop. 
You may believe that the Roman clergy are dis- 
satisfied. ‘The priest of * * * said, the other 
day: * If that odd fellow comes, I am off.” 
And truly, he has my free consent to go.” 


I reserve the sequel of M. Roussel’s narra- 


tive for some other opportunity, as I am unwil-/ 


ling to fill the whole of my letter with this sin- 
gle subject. ‘There is another, concerning 
which 1 feel bound to say something to your 
readers, to whom I have good news to commu- 
nicate. 

You have not forgotten Eugenia Alby, the 
litle girl of thirteen years of age, stolen 
from her family in December last, conducted by 
priests from convent to convent, and at lasi 
fuund and restored to her family, but not until 
she had made her first communion in the Ro- 
man church, and was completely imbued with 
fanaticism. Your readers will be interested to 
learn what became of this child afterward, and 


went up into the pulpit, and read the officia -prayer-meeting on Sunda morning, she was 


they will admire, while reading the following 
statement, the wisdom of God in drawing good 
out of evil. 

As svon as, by the diligence and investiga- 
tions of a magistrate, who was delegated by th 
royal court of ‘Toulouse to institute proces 
against the subductors of Eugenia, she had bee 
restored to her parents, the latter perceived the 
necessity of sending her from home, and placed 
her at Cette, (department of Hérault,) in the 
bosom of a pious and truly Christian family, 
whose sentiments were well calculated to ie 
move from her mind the unfavourable impres 
sions she had been caused to contract against 
the evangelical religion, in which she was boro 
and bred. : 

Facis show how wise and Christian the sys 
tem is, which has been followed in this girl’s 
case. On the eve of Good FriJjay, she wa 
indulged with meagre diet, as her conscience 
made it her duty to refuse every other kind. 
It was proposed that she should accompany her 
father and the family, in which she was placed, 
to church; as she hesitated, they told her, that 
if she believed she would commit sin in doitg ) 
so, she should abstain from it, as she ought 


never to du any thing that would wound ber | 


conscience. She consented to go to chureh,} 
and did the same on Easter-day, afier the de- 
parture of her father. 

Eugenia attended punctually at family wor- 
ship, which was performed in the house where 
she resided, evening and morning; as also at 
various meetings for prayer and edification, 
which are held twice on Sundays, and once on| 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. She listened aten- 
tively to the reading and explanations of the 
word of God, but without manifesting that she 
received any impression. She was presept at 
the prayers, but remained silent. It was pnly 
noticed, afier some days, that, besides her 
Romish customs, she often prayed alone, and 
‘appeared to be sensibly affected, every time 
that her case was mentioned in social prayer. 
She sought to speak and. be alone with Ro- 
man Catholic sempsiress, who had come to 
work in the house. In every respect, her be- 
haviour was excellent; she was gentle ani obe- 
dient, but she could not be prevailed on to write 
to her parents; she said it was useless to write, 


since they could have word from her another] 


way. | 
But, two weeks after her arrival, during a 


suddenly and strikingly affected. ‘I'hey persua- 
ded her, then, to praytherself. Bathed in tears, 
she.commenced praying in an audible ‘voice, 
and very soon tears of joy and thanksgiving 
were seen flowing from the eyes of those who 
heard her. In this prayer, Eugenia unreserved- 
ly poured outher-heart; without particularizing 
facis, or naming any person, she disclosed the 
circumstances which had impressed her, and all 
that her heart hati experienced. She asked for- 
giveness of God for her disobedience, and for 
the sorrow which her flight had caused her 
parents; she sage that the Lord would be 
pleased to pardon those who had countenanced 
her flight and disobedience; and giving free 
course to her feelings of gratitude and affection) 
toward the family which had received her, call- 
ing down upon them the benedictions of he: ven, 
deploring the deviation of those who have added 
so many errors to the word of truth, repeatedly 
imploring upon them that divine grace the ef- 
fects of which she felt in her own heart, she 
closed by rendering testimony to her double de- 
liverance from the errors of Rome, and from the 
bondage of sin, through her Saviour, the Lo 
Jesus Christ. 

After this long and affecting prayer, of which 
we have given a faithful summary, Eugenia was 
the first to request that she might write to her 
parents, She wished to buy a Bible with what, 
had been allowed her for pocket money, and 
send itto them. At this time, a letter was not 
given her to copy, as was done when she wrote 
from the convent; she was left to the impulse 
of her own feelings, and if she expressed her- 
self in worse French, and with numerous ortho-| 
graphical errors, she wrote what her own heart 
dictated, aunounced to her parents her real con- 
version, and recommended to them the reading 
of God's word, which she sent them. 

Eugenia’s new sentiments, which daily un- 
folded themselves, rendered her increasingly cir- 
cumspect in regard to all the details of her flight, 
and the various places of retreat where she had 
been received. Charity, she said, made it her 
duty not to seek vengeance, and to conceal the 
circumstances of her history, the publicity of 
which she deplored. However, being able her- 
self to read the word of God with facility, and 
hearing it every day with joy, whatever may 
have been the charitable and christian reserve 
with which the friends who entertain het, for- 
bore from all means of inducing her to make 
discoveries before a justice, leaving her, in this 
respect, entirely to her own .conscience; still 
Eugenia was gradually penetrated with a sense 
of the duties incumbent on her, from what is 
told us in that word, especially in Rom. xiii., 
more particularly in the fourth verse; and ac- 
cordingly, on being interrogated by the Judge 
@ instruction, of Montpellier, it is reported that 
she confirmed the particulars which were al- 
ready known, although it was her intention not 
to mention names; but as these were known, 
and as, when indicated to her, she could not deny 
them, she was led by her conscience to tell all. 
It is hoped that the prosecution will be entered 
on without delay. 

After the preceding facts were published in 
our religious papers, I made a visit myself to 
Eugenia Alby, and the family with which she 
resides ; and ascertained to my own satisfaction, 
the truth of what has been stated above. She 
is a handsome child, and quite intelligent; and 
her whole desire appears to be to serve the 


Lord. O how wonderful are the ways of God ! 


“oa For the Presbyterian. 
MUSIC TEACHERS. 


Mr. Editor—As this is the season when 
teachers are resuming their labours, and with 
the rest, the teachers of music in the various de- 
partments, permit me to suggest a few thoughts 
to the consideration of those who read your truly 
excellent paper, in reference to that class who 
teach the Psalmody of the Church. It is but 
too well known, that most of this useful class 
of teachers are badly supported, and that they 
are worthy of a better remuneration. We may 
safely assert, that by far the greater part of them 
cannot live by their teaching, so small is their 
pay, and so limited their patronage. Even in 
this city, there is not a teacher that can live by 
tezching sacred music—he must have recourse 
to some other teaching, or some other busi- 
ness, for a comfortable support. Hence it 
is, that so many uneducated men are found 
teaching sacred music, much to its injury. 
People will not give a qualified man a compe- 
tent support, and so they select him who will 
work the cheapest, without reference to his real 
qualifications. Sacred music, any. one who 
can sing a liltle, can teach, | 

Is this right? Is the profession so worthless, 
or unimportant, as to have no claim upon the 
Church? It ever should be a department of 
study and teaching distinct from secular music. 
Sacred and secular music may, no doubt, aid 
each other; but the one can no more take the 
place of the other in teaching, than it can in the 
using. They must be distinct branches before 
our church music can ever be worthy of its place 
and use ; and our teachers of sacred music, like 
hose in the Jewish Church, must be men set 
apart to that vocation. Our sacred songs suffer 
from secular influences, just as. our theology 
would, were our clergy immersed in the busi- 
ness of the world. 

We need then, to teach our psalmody, men 
of talent, educated, pious, and devoted to the 
work. But these’ we cannot have until they 
can be supported by their profession; and so 
long as the profession is treated as it is by the 
Church—so long as it is ‘treated as a matter of 
litle moment, as mean and perhaps contempti- 
ble—so long as the teachers are not supported, 
and well supported, by their profession—so 
long as one half of the churches do nothing to 
cultivate sacred music, we must offer the 
wretched strains, that are now heard Sabbath 
by Sabbath in the house of God. 

But you say, **we are not able to support a 
teacher of sacred music.’” You can support a 
teacher of your parlour music—one to every 
church: and more—but you cannot afford to du 
<s much for the music of the church. The 
world, then, Christian, has a stronge# claim 
upon you than your Maker. We shall not ex- 
pect you then to co-operate in the plan we are 
about to propose. 

You are too poor to take a teacher by the 
hand and say, ** Come with us, the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.’ But two or three, or if 
necessary, a half dozen churches can unite and 
make a field of labour, into which you can in- 
vite a man and reward him. 

District then your city, your town, of your 
country, and settle your teacher in charge of 
the diocese, and then see to it, that he is sup- 
ported, as the clergy are. ‘hus you may make 
your church music what it should be. 

There is-ofien a great want of consideration 
in inviting a teacher to a distant place, to in- 
Struct in sacred music. Some pious individual, 
feeling for the songs of the church, and the 
church’s welfare, but enthusiastic and too san- 
yuine, makes a statement that induces a teacher, 
perhaps to leave a business, and to travel hun- 
dreds of miles at a great cost for him, with the 
full expectation of influence and gain. But 
when he comes into the field, he finds little or 
no encouragement. Christians, from whom he 
has a right, to expect most, are uninterested; 
and the gay world sinile contemptuously on the 
psalm singer.”’. He labours a short time; but 
discouraged, and reflecting upon those who 
have invited him, he closes his schwol, and 
leaves for some other place, probably to react 
the same unhappy part. ‘This is no picture of 
the fancy—it is a tale of real life, that has often 
occurred. Some half dozen years since, a 
teacher was invited to a town in one of the 
southern states to instruct in sacred music. He 
went at an expense of some fifty or sixty dul- 
lars, and after losing nearly a month’s time, he 
found that with all the influence he could bring 


to bear, he could not get more than enough to 


cover his expenses. He left, and those who 
bad urged him to come, were sorry that so many 
things conflicted with the schools, for they 
really needed them. 

Now this is altogether wrong. At that dis- 
tance where a teacher is sought, a responsible 
offer should be made, that the teacher may not 
be subjected to such almost certain disappoint- 
ment. Until music is looked upon in. the light 
of a necessary part of education, there is every 
reason why the teacher should have some guaran- 
tee, that, when he has travelled several hun- 
dred miles, he shall find a compensation equal 
to his expectations. And this may very easily 
be done by those who (lesire the improvement. 
A few hours time, might, in most places, 
determine the number of those who would 
attend a school, the length of time, and the 
amount they would honourably pay. ‘Thus 
a guarantee might be given at once; and then, 
there would be no sad disappointments—no re- 
flection upon the church, or the individual who 
invites, ‘There should be a guarantee of some 
specific amount to the teacher by the people to 
whom he goes. Itis even more unjust to ex- 
ae teacher of sacred music to go without 

nowing his support, than to expect a minister; 
for while they are both public benefactors en- 
gaye in the same good cause, in the one case, 
there is sume feeling of obligation to the labour- 
er; but in the other, none. Such a course, too, 
would show the sincerity of the desire to be in- 
structed, by the people generally, which, afier 
all, is what the teacher wants. It is not the 
feeling of an individual, that can remunerate a 
teacher for his services—he must have some- 
thing more negvtiable than that to meet the 
calls of others upon bim, 

If the subject be an important one—if the 
teacher be worth seeking for, he is worthy of 
definite encouragement, Every church should 
have its teacher, and should see to it, that he is 
well supported; and when they will make a 
conscience of doing this, our sacred songs shall 
no longer be our reproach. We shall no longer 
have such wretched failures, nor insult Him 
whom we worship by offering musie to his 
praise, that we would despise for our pleasure. 


For the 
THE REV. MR. HOOVER'S APPEAL. 
Mr. Editor—The arrival of * ‘The Presby- 


terian,” always a welcome visitor in my family, 
brought to my notice the statement of the Rev. 
Mr. Hoover, in relation to the financial condition 
of the church at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. | 
read the narrative with much interest, and sin- 
cerely hope that it will awaken the liberal sym- 
pathies of those whom the Lord hath prospered. 
During a residence of eight or nine years in Vir- 
ginia, as pastor of the Presbyterian chureh in 
Charlestown, I bestowed a portion of my labours 
upon the citizens of Harper's Ferry, and can 
therefore testify understandingly, to the impor- 
tance of the enterprise which has called forth 
this appeal. ‘The people, though generally in 
limited cireumstances, are hospitable and gene- 
rous, and have always shown themselves ready 
and willing to put their own shoulders to the 
wheel before they asked for foreign assistance. 
My excellent friend, Mr. Hoover, deserves the 
thanks of the Presbyterian Church for his untir- 
ing and successful efforts in this good cause, 
and I cherish with confidence the hope and be- 
lief, that he will be speedily relieved from the 
pecuniary embarrassments by which he is en- 
compassed. God has thought proper to entrust 
me with only a small portion, a very small por- 
tion of the riches of this world, or, besides my 
prayers and good wishes, the church at Harper’s 
Ferry should have a cheerful and liberal contri- 
bution. 

I bespeak for this noble enterprise the pray- 
ers and the charities of the good and the gene- 
rous. 

- Most cordially your friend, 

Septimus TustONn. 
Washington, D. C. Sept. 23. 


Presbyterian. 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


Mr. Editor—In the Presbyterian of July 27, 
we have the ** Report of the committee on the — 
subject of obtaining funds fur the Boards of the 
Church.” ‘This Report is able and interesting, 
and I hope it may do good. Among the reso- 
lutions submitted for consideration, the third is 
as follows :— 

III. That it be recommended to each 
gregation to adopt one of the three following 
plans, as may seem moat expedient :—1. A pub- 
lic collection on a stated day, and of this day, 
and of the purpose for which the collection is 
made, previous notice shall be given; or 2, after 
previous notice, collectors appointed by the ses- 
sion, shall make personal application to all the 
members for their contributions to a specified 
object; or 3, a subscription shall be made, spe- 
cifying the time of payment, quarterly or other- 
wise, for the whole year, and the purpose to 


which the payment shall be applied.” 


On page 379 of the Minutes of the late Gen- 
eral Assembly, I find the following: 

‘The Report of the Committee on Raising 
Funds, and a memorial and resolution on the 
same subject,;-were referred to the committee 
who prepared the report, to be submitted to the 
next General Assembly, ‘and meanwhile the 
editors of religious papers are requested to pub- 
lish it in their respective papers.” | 

With this request you have complied; and 
as the matter is thus laid before the churches, 
and is to come before the next Assembly, it is 
hoped there may be some discussion of it in 
the ** religious papers,” and some action upon it 
by the lower judicatories. Some of the meihods 


' of raising funds recommended in the Report of 


the Committee might be tried and their practi- 
cability tested. A good plan for raising funds, 
one which shall commend itself to all our church- 
es, and all their members, is greatly to be de- 
sired. ‘The adoption of a plan by resolution is 
not enough; it must be adopted in praclice.to 
be of any value. In some congregations plans 
are adopted which are found to work well ; but 
they may be susceptible of improvement. If 
we could gather up and combine all the excel- 
lencies of all the plans in use, we might, per- 
haps devise a perfect one, or one as nearly per- 
fect as human, imperfection will permit. Sup- 
pose, then, that these various plans be publish- 
ed in the papers, and the committee who have 
this business in charge, gather up and combine 
their scattered excellencies. ‘This may have a 
good effect. It will call up attention to the sub- 
ject; and it may, perhaps prepare the way for 
the efficient action of the General Assembly. 
At least it may acquaint those who are disposed 
to do tt, with the ways in which they may raise 
funds without the help of agents. All that is 
needed is a plan of some kind, heartily adopted, 
and carried out into practice with untiring dili- 
gence. 

There is nothing new jn the plan adopted in 
this place; but as | have proposed that all our 
plans be published, that the best may be select- 
ed, ora perfect one made out of them, I will 
here give my plan. Let it be observed that L 
am lveated in the midst of New-schoolism and 
Independency, where aj, do not think alike about 
voluntary sveieties, eccltsi::stical Boards, &c. ; 
and my plan is intended to meet this diversity, 
and afford all the privilege of giving to such in- 
stitutions as they prefer. When there is per- 
feet harmony in these matters, and all agree in 
sustaining the Assembly’s Boards, it would not 
be necessary to mention other institutions, For 
the results of the plan for the last year, see 
Minutes of General Assembly for 1844, page 
447. 

The plan may be divided into two parts, Ist, 
the Book, and 2d, the Circulation of the Book. 
Of these in order:— 

1. The Book. I have 2 blank book of suita- 
ble and convenient size, properly ruled and 
lined, in which are writien all the names of the 
church-members; and a few pages of which are 
prepared for the names of such persons of the 
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pleased to contribute. This ie: ok at your earliest convenience 
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so arranged that every 


pleases, and to just such objects as be prefers.| 


The Bible cause being weil taken care of by an 


space, and to convey a true idea of the plan, | 
will give a specimen page of the book :— 


time without further solicitation” 
Buch is‘my plan. If there’are better ones, 
Jet them be published. 


ANECDOTE OF BISHOP WHITE. 
Mr. Editor—The following anecdote w: 

related to me, some time’ ago. by a very respec 

table member of the Episcopal Church in 

P A certain lady, in Philadelphia, atte 

the services of the Episcopal Church, then un 

der the care of the late. Bishop White, and wa 

much. pleased with the ministration of 1 

‘good Bishop. that she applied to him for men 

‘bership,in his church, when the following cor 

versation (in substance) passed between them.— 

‘After stating the object of her visit, the Bish 

asked her if her name was not Mrs. L 

“replied it was. **Wife of Mr. L.. of —— street?” 

It cannot be otherwise than pleasag 
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1844, 
NAMES OF 
MEM 
Charles James, 


“Boch is the Book. Each one subscribes. for 


the year the first time he receives it, and when 
he pays, a mark is made as in the lower line. 
Séme wish to take the amount of what they 
subscribe for the Board of Publication in books, 
and then they write the word books over the 
sum subscribed for that Board, and thus many 
of their works are got Into circulation. Per- 


haps some destitute families and churches might/ 


supply themselves in this way; but I-hope the 
churches which are able will furnish the Board 
with means 1o. meet the many calls for books 
which are made by poor and destitute churche 
anid minisiers. It is a good work, and shoul 
be encouraged. 

2. The Circulatio:: of the Book. This may 
be done by the pastor, by the elders, the dea- 
consy or any other person. In my own case, | 
circulate the book, sending it to every member 
of the church, and to all the families of the con- 
gregation, one after another, in succession, so 
that it is going about from house to house, and 
gathering up the mites of the poor, and the gifis 
of the rich, almost all the year. And when the 
new year begins, it is again properly prepared, 
and begins anew its friendly visits. ‘Thus it is 
a diligent and busy agent, all the time at work, 
without expense to any body. And that t may 
tell its own story, and do tls business alone, 
and not return till its errand is dene, it bears on 
its pages an introductory note of the following 
purport: 


SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE, 


‘ss The Saviour said to his followers, Teach all 
nations—preach the gospel to cvery creature. It 
» eee duty of the church to send the gospel into 
all the world, to the destitute at home and abroad. 
Every member of the church should feel his 
personal responsibilities and obligations in this 


matter; and all should give of their substance 
according to their ability. Every one can give 


a liutle, one cent, or two, or five, or ten, or 
more; one dollar, or two, or five, or ten, or 
more ; once in two or three months, besides giv- 
pg something at the monthly concert and at 


other times. ‘There should be principle and 
system in our efforts and contributions. Giving 
should be done by every one, male and female, 
from principle and systematicaliy. It is pro- 
posed to call on all the members of this church 
and congregation fur their contributions to the 
following objects annually:—In January for 


Foreign Missions ; in April for the Education of 


poor and young men for the ministry ;_ in 
une for Publication of tracts and books: in Au- 
gust fur Church building; and in October for 
Domestic Missions. And when our members (or 
others) give in Januiry for Foreign Missions, 
they may give either to the General Assembly’s 
Board of Foreign Missions, or to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
When in April they give for Education, they may 
_ give either to the General Assembly’s Board of 
Education, to the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, or to the American Education Society. 
When they give in June for the Publication of 
tratts and books, they may give either to the 
American Tract Society, or to the General As- 
sembly’s Board of Publication, or both—and 
what any one subscribes to the Board of Publi- 
cation may be considered as a donation, or that 
amount in books published by the Board may 
be received in return. And when they give in 
October for Domestic Missions, they may give 
either to the General Assembly’s Board of ( Do- 
mestic) Missions, or to the American Home 
Missionary Society. ‘That is, every one can 
give just where and how much he or she may 
think proper.. Let all give alittle somewhere— 
as much as they can—and accompany their con- 
tributions with their prayers, that our prayers 
and our alms may come up as a memorial before 
God. And in January, or the first time he sees 
this book each year, let every one subscribe 
what he will for benevolent objects during the 
year, and let him pay his subscriptions at the 
tume specified, i.e. in January, Foreign Mis- 
sions, in April, Education, in June, Tracts and 
Books, in August, Church building; and in Oc- 
tober, Home Mission’. ‘The General Assembly 
of 1844 added ** Church Extension” to the be- 
nevolent schemes of the Church, It is a good 
and a ‘very important object. There are now 
five thousand places in the United States where 
Presbyterian churches might be built if the meaus 
were provided. Who would not love to aid in 
this good work? What is subscribed for this 
object should be placed under the head of 
‘**Church Building,” and be paid in August of 
each year. Read the 35th and 36th chapters of, 
Exodus ; and let each one do a little to provide 
houses of worship for the destitute. Respecting 
the other benevolent schemes of the church, 
Domestic Missions, Foreign Missions, Educa- 
tion, and Publication, nothing need be said.— 
They commend themselves to the regard of 
every pious heart, Let them be liberally sup- 
ported by their friends ; and let all sustain libe- 
rally such institutions as they prefer. Please 
to put down now, in this book, and under the 
‘proper head what you will give éhts year to each 
of the objects hetein named ; and pay your sub- 
scriptions at the times desigiossatl. The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver. Give cheerfully, freely, 
without being urged aud entreated ; and give re- 
gularly and systematically, and the Lord will 
bless you. 7 
* Reader, this Boox comes to you as an agent 
of all the benevolent schemes of our church—a 
Jabourer without pay in the cause of Christ, 
Give it a welcome and liberal reception ; and 
wait not to be called on by any other agent. 
Think yourself in the sight of God, and sub- 
scribe accordingly. Subscribe in January, or 
the first time you receive the book, for the 


whole year, and pay at the times specified. Al! 


subscriptions for books are to be placed under 


1 scientiously unite with that body, come 
me, and I will receive you with pleasure 


| acted on the Bishop's suggestion, unite¢ with 


to me, to know thatthe service of our Churh, 
and my ministration of it are acceptable, ad 
have, as I hope, been blessed to your converson 
to God. Mr. L. is, I think, a member of e 
Presbyterian Church, is he not?” * He is. 
“* Have you ever studied or examined the pc- 

trines and discipline of the Presbyterian Chuch, | 
_of which your husband is a member?” “ I pve 

not,” * As much pleasure as it would givjme 

to receive you as a member of my chum, I 

‘cannot conscientiously do it without first rec 
ing you to make yourself acquainted will 
‘principles of the Church of which your hu 
is a member, and if, after inquiry, yon ca 
scientiously go with your husband, I sho 
pleased to. have you do so, formothing 'snore 
painful to me than to see husband and wifgoing 


pleasant difficulties that frequently ari 


byterian Church, if you think you cann{ con- 
in to 
My informant further told me that Ms. L. 
the Presbyterian Church, and went wij her 
husband, but continued, as often as conv@ience 
would allow, to attend the ministrations jf the 
good Bishop. 

This anecdote (if true) certainly plags the 
Bishop in a very amiable point of view,jn the 
supposition that he considered the Presblerian 
Church a true Church of Jesus Chrig; but 
what must we think of him, if, like fishop 
Whittingham, he he!d that there can je no 
Church without a Prelatical Bishop? 

A Constant 


For the Presbyrian. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE SABBATH CONVNTION. 

‘The Report of the proceedings of théPenn- 
sylvania State Sabbath Convention has ben dis- 
tributed by the Secretaries in. the best ganner 
they could devise to reach all the delegas; as 
it appears from an article in the last numer of 
the Presbyterian that the copies in some istan- 
ces have not reached their destination, any 
member who has not been furnished, wi re- 
ceive two copies by sending to Epmunp Wicox, 
No. 145 Market street, Philadelphia. 


For the Presbytern, 
RESIGNATION OF DR. YEOMANS. | 
Mr. Editor—As this distinguished Chrigan 
minister has resigned his office as Presideniof 
La Fayette College, I am confident that I sll 
express the sentiment of most of the brethrempf 
the Presbytery from the bounds of which hejs 
about to remove, when [| say that we part wh 
him with deep and sincere regret. 
With the brethren generally of this region t 
excellent gifis of his mind and heart have be 
highly prized, and his counsels and assistan 
have been sought and enjoyed with great pleas 
ure and advantage. His discourses, remarkab 
for their richness, energy, and eloquence, deliv 
ered in all the pulpits of ‘this Presbytery, an 


to different places of worship, besides tb un- | 
from 
| such cases in the religious training of chilren. | 
After having learnt the peculiarities of thePres- | 


starting yoint. 


had now been joined by hundreds of adults, had 
arrived on the ground selected for the purpose, 
the exercises were. commenced by singing the 
following hymn: 


'‘|sions suited tu the capacities of his youthful 
hearers. 


Church, held ia New York, on Thursday, 26th 
ult., the principal topic of discussion related to 
the powers of the President of the Convention 
and the privileges of members. 
posed to modify the rules so as to allow freedom 
of discussion, and restricting the powers of the 
President to such as are usually exercised by 
chairmen of deliberative bodies. 
considered that the rules of the Convention, pass- 
ed in 1832, were intended to be perpetual, and 
held them to be binding upon the chair; there- 
fore he decided that the proposition was out of 
order. 


very extensively in the pulpits of other neigh 
bouring Presbyteries, have left an impressio) 
not to be effaced. From various parts of thi 
Presbytery, and from other brethren of the vi 
cinity, we hear expressions of unmingled re 


must be removed from amongst us. 


to the ‘I'hrone of Grace by the Rev. J. G. 


children by the Rev. Henry Slicer, full of 


Episcopal Church of the United States com- 
menced its session on Wednesday morning, 2d 
in St. Andrew's church, Philadelphia. At 
the appointed hour twenty-two Bishops in their 
robes entered the church, and kneeled around 
the chancel. 
presided. The discourse by Bishop Ives of 
North Carolina, was founded on the text Isaiah 
v. 19. 
against Faith. 
earnest exhortation to his brethren to resist with 
faith and patience all temptations to harshness of 
judgment or undue confidence of opinion, in the 
commotions through which the Church is called] 
to pass. 


by a voteof 170 t0 60. 


annual interest on the suin of $100,000. 

salary is in addition to a regular income granted 

to the Bishop by ‘Trinity Church. 

daily papers state that much confusion and noise 

gret that this honoured and beloved brothej joeyrred during the proceedings of the Con- 
vention. | 


Afier the immense concourse of children, 


_, Holy Bible! book divine! 
Precious treasure ! thou art mine ! 
Mine, to tell me whence I came; 
~ Mine, to teach me what | am. 


Mine, to chide me when T rove, 
Mine, to show a Saviour’s love 
Mine art thou to guide my feet, 
Mine to judge, condemn, acquit. 


Mine, to comfort in distress, — 
If the Holy Spirit bless ; 

Mine, to show by living faith, 
Man cau triumph over death. 


- Mine to tell of joys to come, - 
And the rebel sinner’s doom; 
O thou precious book divine ! 
Precious treasure! thou art mine ! 


Which was followed by a prayer addressed 


Morris. 
To this succeeded a short address to the 


wholesome instruction, and abounding in allu- 


At its close. the following hymn was sung : 


Crowns and praises! crowns and praises! 
To the Lord of Hosts belong, 
Every soul that on us gazes © 
Come and join the glorious song; 
We are few to count his mercies, 
Mean to raise his honour high; 
Come and join our humble praises, 
Every soul that passes by! 


If each people, tribe, and nation, 
Here could glad hosannah sing; 
If the mighty, vast creation 
Every tuneful voice could bring ; 
Yet how poor would be the sounding 
Of the song they all would raise! 
Lord, thy mercies, more abounding, 
Rise above our highest praise. 


The meeting was then dismissed by a bene-| service, amounts to one million, seveu hundred and 
diction pronounced by the Rev. J. Healey, and 
music by the Independent Grey’s excellent 
Band.—Ballimore American. 


EPISCOPAL CONVENTIONS. 


The triennial Convention of the Protestant 


Bishop Chase, the senior Bishop 


The subjecti—The struggle of Sense 
The preacher closed with an 


At the Annual Convention of the Episcopal 


It being pro- 


The Bishop 


Mr. Duer appealed from thie decision.| 
lhe Convention sustained the Bishop's decision} 


The Convention agreed to pay the Bishop an 
This 


Some of the 


Since his connection with the College 
Easton that institution has risen rapidly in num 
bers, in the extent and efficiency of its instruc4 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


tions, and its general respectability. ‘he ener- 
gy and directness with which he laid hold o 


eould not be exceeded. Neither that institution! 
nor any other in our land can expect to have. 
a more thorougl: and successful teacher of men-. 
tal and moral science. 
which have graduated under the Presidency of 
Dr. Yeomans have been unanimous and- em- 
phatic in their admiration of his instructions, 
and educated men in different quarters bear wit- 
ness to his peculiar qualifications as a teacher 
in those branches of science. 

While on many accounts we regret the remo- 
val of Dr, Yeomans from his late field of labour, 
it is with the pleasing assurance that his valu- 
able services will be yet long enjoyed by the 
churches and halls of learning in our Jand, and 
that his talents and Christian spirit will secure 
for him the same respect, and confidence, and 
love, in which he is held by those who best 
know him in the Presbyteries of this vicinity. 

NEWTONIENSIS. 


= 


From the Presbyterian of the West. 
CHILLICOTHE PRESBYTERY. 


Messrs Editors : Itis known to many of your 
readers that the Presbytery of Chillicothe decli- 
ned sending commissioners to the last. General 
Assembly. It was a measure carried without 
a previous knowledge by the churches that such 
a thing was contemplated ; and carried by only 
one of a majority. At the last stated meeting, 
commencing on the 3d ult., the following paper 
was adopted : 

‘© Whereas this Presbytery at its last stated 
meeting refused to send commissioners to the 
General Assembly, thus neglecting to comply 
with the requisitions of the Form of Govern- 
ment; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we hereby express our 
regret on account of said delinquency. 

2. Resolved, that we now, in accordance 
with former usage, proceed to nominate com- 
missiners to the next Assembly.” | 
The preamble and first resolution were oppo- 
sed by some though not successfully, the major- 
ity considering that the acknowledgment of a 
fault should be as open as the offence. 

The second resolution, to nominate commis- 
sioners, was not opposed by any speaker. 

Rev. William Burton, and Elder Samuel E. 
Hibben were nominated as commissioners to the 
next Assembly ; and Rev. H. S. Fullerton and 
Elder Jacob Shepherd, their alternates. 

A MEMBER OF THE PresByTERY. 


SABBATH SCHOOL PROCESSION. - 
The procession of the Protestant Sabbath 
Schodls on Monday—comprising, by actual 


teachers—was one of the most beautiful moral 
spectacles ever witnessed in this city. ‘The 
several schools, bearing handsome banners, 
with appropriate devices, and tastefully de- 
corated with natural and artificial flowers, com- 
menced about one o'clock, P. M. to assemble 
at various points of Gay street in Baltimore and 
other neighbouring streets, under their respective 
teachers. 

About two o'clock the procession moved off 
in regular order, Mr. J. W. Randolph, aciing as 
Chief Marshal, and Messrs. David Martin, John 
Lewis, Jr... Wm. Q. Caldwell, and John S. 
‘Tough, as Assistant Marshals. ‘The time oc- 
cupied by them in passing our office was full 


the Assembly’s Board of Publication. Return} 


one hour and a half, Some idea of the length of 


count, 6211 children, of both sexes, and 993 | 


its interests, and laboured for its advancementithe Monday evening train from New York, had one 
of the most miraculous escapes from instant death we 


ave long had to record. On reaching Bristol, it was 
observed that the train had on great headway, und 


yassed on, still having great headway. The brake- 
nan found it impossible to check the cars, and the 
jonsequence was, that the first car dashed through 


The successive 


Outraceous CaRELessness.— The passengers by 


s the locomotive and baggage cars entered the 
epot they were detached, and the passenger cars 


he end of the car house. Providentially there 
yas a barrel of water at the end of the rails, which 
rew the car off the track, and its, speed was in 
me measure checked, but it was not stopped until 
he first car was half way out of the car house, 
anging over the wharf. The cenfusion which 
ysued may be imagined, but it is impossible to 


scribe the scene. We are happy, however, to 
id, that no lives were lost, and but one person 
as seriously injured, a little girl, who was stand- 
ig on the platform below, and whose leg was bro- 
Fn by some of the falling timbers of the car house. 
escape of the passengers is miraculous, for if 

forward car had gone four feet further, it must 
Ive been precipitated to the platform below, some 
tenty feet, and dragged the other cars with it.— 
LS. Gazette. 

ORTICULTURAL Exaisition oF New Jersey.— 
‘Je Annual Exhibition of the Horticultural So- 
city of the State of New Jersey, took place on 
Vednesday and Thursday, the 25th and 26th Sep- 
tober, at the Lyceum, Burlington. It was visited 
bimany people, and excited much admiration, 

ladies-of the town exerted their taste and in- 
ditry in the arrangements and decorations of the 

, which were of surpassing beauty. The ex- 
trme end from the entrance was ornamented with 
a bral temple and other designs. Over the door- 
wi was a cornucopia. Burlington is remarkable 
folits cultivation of fruits and flowers. Most of 
tht inhabitants have skilfully cultivated them. 
Tipughout it green houses are common. With 
sué means for making a display, aided by the hor- 
tic|tural resources of other portions of Lhe State, i 
ma be imagined that the collection included the 
ma successful achievements in the art. 


or Asner Kueeland, 


wei known throughout this country, died at Salu- 
brit lowa, on the 27th of last August. 

‘wo Younp Lapres Daownep.—Two young la- 
dieitdaughters of ‘Thomas Reynolds of Washing- 
toniounty, were drowned in the Ohio on Sunday, 
the22d ult. They had attempted, in company 
witiseveral other persons, to cross the river in a 
sie sunk with them when nearing the Vir- 
ginishore. The others escaped, after struggling’ 
tor feir lives. 

TFORD AND New Haven Raitroap.—The re- 
portif the directors of this company to the stock- 
holdts says the extension of the road frm Hart- 
ford ) Springfield will be completed by the Ist of 
Novaber. ‘l'here will then be an unbroken line 
of er substantial road from New Haven to 

and Albany, the time allowed for reaching 
t these places from New York by this route 
beingwelve hours. 

TH CuHance 1n THE WeatHer.—The Jate 
chang in the weather appears to have occurred si:n- 
ultanénsly over nearly the whole country. 

Nora Funp.—The nett of 
this fid for the year ending Sept. Ist, 1344, is 
$92,07.71. Only twocounties have refused to 
adopt te system. What kind of inhabitants. can 
they hve? Educa‘e your children, and give them 
THE BiLE, and the Republic is safe. 

Finun THE Coat Mines at Sypnev, Cape Bre- 
Ton.—, very destructive fire broke out in th: 
diinad | Sydney on the evening of 11th ult., which 
had cdhpietely suspended the working of the pit. 
The min pumping engine and all tne principal 
machinry were destroyed, and it was feared on 
the 121, that the mining operations could not be 


IncrEast or Proreaty Boston.—In 
city an increase of $7,000,000 in the assessmen 
vaine of property has been made this year, and 
rate of taxation is of course Jess, being $5 on | 
thousand instead of $6.20. 

Wasuineton Monument.—The Board of Alder 
‘men of New York, have granted a site in Union 
Square, in which to erect a monument to W 
ington. 

New Orteans.—The papers from this city speak 
of the genera! health of the city in favourable terms. 
What few cases of fever had occurred were mild, 
yielding readily to medical treatment. The dates 
ure to the 24th September. 


Jast week, for Demarara, with the following cargo: 
150 barrels apples, 16 kegs butter, 10 barrels car- 
rots, 3000 cabbages, 200 celery roots, 15 boxes 


corn, 10 half barrels eggs, 3000 fresh fish, 75 live 
hogs, 200 lobsters, 50 barrels onions, 100 boxes 
oyéters, 50 barrels potatoes, 75 live sheep, SU half 


and pears, and 150 tons ice. 


Fair oF THe American Institute.— The Annua) 
Exhibition of the American Institute in the oily of 
New York, will be held in Niblo’s Garden. he 
exhibition will open to the public on Monday, 7th 
| Inst., at twelve o’clock. Opening address in the 


The’ garden will be fitted in a style much beyond 
any former year. A new room is appropriated ex- 
 pressly for hardware, cutlery, &c. One hundred 


feet of the promenade is appropriated for vegeta-| 


bles, fruit, flowers, &c. 


ceived at New Orleans may help to show the ra- 


ticle :—In 1841 and 1842 the entire receipts at 


1843 they rose to 15,000 bales; and in 1843 and 
1844 they reached 38,000 bales, or about 5000 
tons—the increase being almost exclusively from 
IlJinois and Missouri. 

PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAL SooreTy.—The 
Annual! Exhibition and Fair of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society will take piace on the 16:h, 
17th and 18th of this month, at the Rising Sun 
Village. It will no doubt be a handsome display 
and be well attended. , 

Tue Axmy or THE Unitep Strates.—The militia 
force of the several Stateg, armed and equipped for 


forty-nine thousand and eighty-two! of which one 
million, three hundred and eighty-three are in- 
fantry. 

Presence or Minp.—On Saturday last, as the 
noon train for Newton was crossing ‘l'remont road, 
Mass., near the charcoal depot of A, Phelps & Co., 
a little boy stumbled and fell upon the road imme- 
diately in front of the locomctive. Fortunately he 
fell between the tracks, and had presence of mind 
enough to lie perfectly still until the whole train 
passed over him, when he arose uninjured but 
“ pretty considerably” frightened. 


Fire 1n THE Woops.—The Albany Journal says 
that for some days past, the fire has been raging 
in the woods near the Ridge Road, in the town of 
Ontario, Wayne county. ‘l'housand: of acres have 
already been burned over, and the ground is so ex- 
cessively dry, there is no prospect of the progress} 
of the fire being very soon arresied. Miles of 
fences, a large quantity of hay, and a number of 
buildings, have been destroyed. 

CuiLpren.—It is said that in the public schools! 
of the city of New York, on the moaning of the 2d 
of September, after a three weeks’ holiday, there 
were in attendance in their seats,thirteen thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-fou! scholars, and 
that of two hundred and fifty teachers and moni-| 
tors, but eight were absent, and tlose from sick- 
ness, or special consent. 

New Iron SreampBoat.—Captan Whilldin, of 
Philadelphia, has made a contract vith Harlan & 
Co., of Wilmington, Delaware, fe a new iron 
steamboat to run on the river Delavare. It is to 
be built on the most approved plan,and is expect- 


Yanxee Norions.—A vessel cleared at Boston,| 
cheese, 6 half barrels cranberries, 50 barrels green} 


barrels turnips, 10 boxes poultry, 15 boxes peaches} 


evening by Lt. Gov. Bradish, followed by ——, 


Hemp.—The following statement of hemp re-| 
pid increase of the cultivation of this important ar-} 


New Orleans were only 1211 bales; in 1842 and} 


Imas, Africa. 
_ proffered to be one o 


‘summation of the project. 


ney, for the manufacture 


8u a. 


31 sets of cards, employing 1 


made at about the same hour. 


matic, 


stars ot reference. 


Equinox.— The Equinoctial sbrm, accompa- 
nied with heavy rain, prevailed g>nerally durin 
the last week throughout the Atlaitic States, and 
along the seaboard trom Charlesto to Boston. No 
very serious disaster has occurreg though there 
are fears for the shipping on the cast. 

PENNSYLVANIA CanaLs.—We are glad to learn 
that the late rains have placed the Pennsylvania 
Canals in fine navigable order, and that goods may 
now be shipped by them with perfect safety, and 
travellers can rely upon every faciity for comfort- 
able passage upon them. 

DissoLuTion OF THE PARLIAMsNT OF CANADA.— 
The Pariiament of Canada has notbeen summoned 
for the despatch of business, but a proclamation has 
been issued for the dissolution of the existing Par- 
lament and summoning a new one, to meet on the 
twelfih of November, at Montreal. The new elec- 
tion will doubtless bring to a crisis one way or the 
other, the movements that have been for some time 
in progress, and settle, for a time at least, the still 
vexed question of responsible government. 


CommerciaL Inrecaity.—The firm of George 
Crocker & Co., of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
which suspended payment and made an assignment 
two years ago, have given notice that, in conse- 
quence of success in business, they are ready to 
meet the deficit of said firm, principal and interest, 
amounting to #30,000. Such men are eminently 
worthy of success. 

Miners Wantep at THE Leap Mines.—Two 
hundred miners can find a good chance to work on 
Sandy Lead, thirty-three miles below St. Louis. It 
is one of the most extensive leads in the United 
States. There is already one furnace now in ope- 
ration, and another building, and the miners all 
doing weil, and a plenty of ground to be leased, 
where the mineral 1s in full view. 


Navy Yarp at Mempnis.—The naval commis- 
sion, Consisting of Capt. Rousseau, Commander 
Adains, and Lieut. Johnson, have just secured the 
titles for the site of the Navy Yard at Memphis, 
and the titles have been forwarded for the approval! 
of the Government, The whole cost of the site was 
$20,000, the city of Memphis liberally contributing 
its interest in the commons in front of the city. 
The Commissioners have devised a plan for the 
works, and should the whole be completed accord- 
ing to the plan, the effect from the river will be 
very fine. 

Destructive Fire.—A fire broke out on Thurs- 
day evening week, in the extensive tannery of A, 
Tupper, Esq., at Port Byron, New York, which was 
entirely consumed, with its contents, consisting ot 
a large quantity of leather ina finished and unfin- 
ished state. ‘he grist mill owned by the Beach 
estate, the machine and blacksmith shop and car- 
riage factory of William Tull, and a large barn 
occupied by one of the companies on the canal, 
with several smaller buildings, were entirely de- 
stroyed. Léss #15,000 to $20,000. No insurance. 

More Work For THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. — 
‘The distilleries of New York and Brooklyn now 
make about 25,000 gallons per day, and consume 
about 8000 bushels of grain, two thirds corn and 
one third rye. : 

Fatat AccipEnt.—-A young man by the name 
of Jasper Baron, aged about eighteen, of Wales, 
New York, was suddenly killed on Monday, 16th 
ult., near Olean. He was engaged in raising a 
saw-mill, when the tackle with which the timber} 
was being elevated, broke, and the timber fell back 
and struck him upon the breast, killing him in- 
stantly. 

HgeattH arounp Fort Kent.— The Bangor 
Whig learns from Dr. Wotherspoon, of the United 
States Army, now at Fort Kent, that for two months 
not one of the men at that station has been con- 
fined to bed by sickness, even for a single day, and 
the same health seems to prevail in the surround- 
ing country. Nothing has astonished him so much 
as the large families thatare found among the French 
inhalitants. Five adjoining married couples,have 
had in all forty children, of whom thirty-five are liv- 
ing. A man immediately opposite the fort, on the 
other side of the river, has twenty-sevén by two 
wives, the second of whom bore fourteen. B. Le 
Crog had nineteen children in eighteen years, and 
of these five pair were twins. Pierre Richou has 
had six in three years; three pair twins, all now liv- 
ing at Shattaxul, six miles below the fort. In one 
house is a woman with five children under three 
and a half years, one twin and one triplet birth. 


EaRTHQUAKE in New Yorx.—In Livingston 


ed to be one of the fastest boats on he river. 


| 


county, New York, there was quite an earthquake} 


on Thursday, the 15th ult. At Avon it was quite 
severe. , It was accompanied by an explosion like 
avery Heavy clap of very distant thunder, though 
the night was perfectly cloudless and the air ex- 
tremely mild and quiet. The windows of the 


houses were shaken violently, and several persons 


| 


recommoced until parts of the machinery are sup- 
plied eber trom England or New York. ‘The sup- 


the words, ** Wa 
Cent.” 


ledge of Washington. 


on Saturday is one of them. 


Richmond Com. 


during the winter. 


ments. 


body busy. 


amongst them. 


of New York city. 


recovery were entertained. 


invasion of the territory of Texas. 


who had retired (it being about ten o’clock) leaped 


ofa 
in the murder and robbery of some cattle drovers} 


oe of territory between Cape Mount and Ca 
They can be purchased for $1] 
OU0 or $20,0U0. A gtatiemen in New York has 
| fifteen to raise the requisite] 
sum in subscriptions of $1000 each, and a gentle- 
man of Pittsburgh has given $1000. The commerce| 
of Liberia would be much improved by the con- 


Woopen Ware Manvracturs. — At South 
Orange, in Franklin county, Mass., there is an ex- 
tensive establishment belonging to Wm. B. Whit- 

of” wooden ware—pails, 
bowls, tubs, clothes-pins, &c. Over seventy hands 
are employed in this manufactory. 


Prosect Revivep.—The Floridians are reviving| 
the project of a ship canal across the Florida Penin- 
t would shorten the distance to New Or- 
leans at least a thousand miles, and enable ves- 
sels to avoid the dangerous navigation through the 
New Providence Channel, over and around the 
Bahama and Salt Key Banks, the keys and shoals 
on the southern coast of Florida, and the Colorado 
and other reefs on the coast of Cuba. 


Manuracturine AT SALIsBury 
AND Amespury, Mass.—The Flannel Manufactur- 
ing Company, in Amesbury, went into operation in 
1e22, ‘The capital stock is $150,000. The num- 
ber of persons employed is about ninety mules and 
eighty-five females. The pay roll amounts to about 

per month, and 15,000 yards of cloth are 
produced weekly. The Salisbury Manufacturing 
Company went into operation the same year as the 
above. The capital stock is $300,000. There are 
three mills, containing 9300 210 looms, 
females. The pay roll is 87000 per month, and 
40,0U0 yards of cloth are made weekly. 

Sirk Manuracture 1n Onto.— Among many 
sources of wealth in Ohio, none makes more rapid 
progress than the manufacture of silk. The climate! 
is highly favourable for the culture of the mulberry 
and the rearing of the worms. The farmers at 
Mount Pleasant, Jefferson county, turned their land 
into mulberry groves a few years ago, and are now 
producing immense quantities of raw silk, which 
pays them far larger profits than farming. Mr. 
Gill has established a factory at Mount Pleasant, 
where he makes beautiful silk velvet, vest patterns, 
cravats, dresses, pocket handkerchiets, &c. &c., all 
from native silk, produced in Ohio! 


A Hint.—Visitors are always a nuisance in an 
editor’s sanctum, particularly when they are prone 


portion of the Sioux tribe of Indians concerned 
from Missouri, on the St. Peters River, about the 
middle of last month. 


Sream Miiu:—At the Boston fair the finest cot- 
ton cloths were from James’ Steam Mill, Newbury- 


port, the most extensive in the United States.) Bri 


‘Three of the pieces of cloth were in imitation of 
Irish linen, which might have been mistaken, in 
texture and finish, for the real article. 


FROM MEXICO. . | | 

Matamoras Dest —Two Hundred Lives 

Lost! Dates from Vere Cruz to the 8th ult. have 

been received. They bring confirmation of the re- 

rt of the destruction of the town of Matamoras 

y a hurricane. Jt cccurred on the night of the 
4th ult. and was more tremendous in its 

than the hurricanes of 1835 and 1837. More than 

two-thirds of the houses of the city were prostrated, 

and the remainder more or less injured. The cor. 


the whole Joss at above two hundred souls. The 
direst destruction was at the two mouths of the Rio 
Grande, some thirty miles below the city of Mata- 
moras. Here scarcely any were saved. 


are going on, enlisting and equipping troops. The 
intelligence is confirmed that Gen. Ampudia is to 
command the forces destined to act against Texas. 
He has been at the Capital, and left for his com- 


mand, 
FROM THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


The Governor of Jamaica dissolved the House of 
Assembly on 27th September, and ordered writs fora 
| general election in February. This measure has 


from the Church, a measure deemed almost trea- 
sonable by the existing Government. It is believed 
thenew Legislature will attempt to dissolve the 
union between Church and State, as now. existing 
in the Colony. 
the “Earl of Elgin,” had arrived from Liverpool, 


ca. The general health has been unusually good 
throughout the Island. The Haytiens who had 
laken refuge in Jamaica were all returning to 
Hayti. 

FROM HAYTI. 

An arrival at New York, from Port au Platt, 
brings dates to the 7th ult. Affairs were very un- 
settled on account of an expected attack by the 
Haytiens. Many of the inhabitants were leavin 
for other parts of the Island. An union of the dif- 
ferent faytien factions, under President Guerier, 
was supposed to have been effected. The Span- 
lards were making active preparations for defence. 


to talk over “ ioatters and things in general,” and 
never seem to know when to go. 
business with the editor, state it briefly, and then 
depart. Nothing is more annoying to an editor 
than to have a lounger continually buzzing in his 
ear when he is busy, and he is always busy when 
in his sanctum,.— Louisville Courier. 


A Comet.—Mr. H.-L. Smith, in the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Herald, gives an account of a telescopic 
comet, which he had been observingsfor two weeks 
previous, and of which he had seen no published 
account. It was first seen on the 1Uth of Septem. 
ber, at which time, with a night glass of 24 inch 
aperture, it was in the same field with Beta Ceti, 
and about twelve degrees above the horizon at 11 
o’clock P. M. All the following observations were 
The tail was about 
one degree in length and the nucleus very bright, 
and presented a fine appearance in a 44 inch achro. 
‘On the 17th, at 3 P. M., it must have 
passed nearly over Phi 3 Ceti, 22 Flam.; and at 8 
P. M., on the 13th, was in a line between F. 18 
Ceti, and 198 of Piazzi’s xivth hour; on the 22d, 
at 11 o'clock, with an inverted eye piece, it was 
situate between two small stars, one the ninth and 
one the 10th magnitnde, about one-third of the way 
nearest the larger, which was the lowest, and a 
little to the right of the line joining them. 
now hastening towards a region extremely bare of 


IntErEsTING Coin.—On Saturday last there was 
brought into the Farmers’ Bank a cent stamped 
with the head of Washington, bearing date 1782, 
and inscribed on the same side with the head are 
| TON AND INDEPENDENCE:” on 
the other are the words, * United States of Ameri- 
This is one of the coins which 
were issued from the U.S. Mint without the know- 
When he learned the fact, 
however, he was indignant at it, so contrary was 
it to his pure republican taste and sentiments, and 
directed that all the issue so stamped be called in 
and re-coined. The cents issued were all returned 
except fourteen, and the one received at the bank 
It is in the possession 
of Mr. Cringan, one of the officers of the bank.— 


Arrest oF a Hermit.—An old man, who is call- 
ed the Hermit, and who has been living under a 
rock in the ‘l'welfth Ward, New York, was arrested 
by the police of that city on Saturday. He has re- 
mained under the rock all summer without labour, 
and has obtained sustenance from the neighbours 
in the vicinity, who humanely caused his arrest in| — 
order that he tnay be detained on Blackwell’s Island 
He is a German by b:rth, and 
is evidently insane, although he answers all ques- 
tions put to him with apparent correctness, 


Last or THE Fieet.—The brig Queen Char- 
lotte, Com. Barclay’s flag ship in the great con- 
test with Perry, for the supremacy of the Lakes, 
has at length become a prey to dry rot and the ele- 
During the past two seasons she has lost 
cast by being ignobly employed in the stave and 
luinber trade, until her owners, deeming her no 
longer sea-worthy, have yielded her up entirely to 
Yecay. She now lies dismantled—“ a:mere hulk” 
—no longer the van of the fleet, but a mouldering 
trophy of a glorious victory. — Buffalo Cum. 

Orecon.—In a letter from Oregon, P. Burnett,, 
Esq., who has settled on the banks of the Columbia 
river, gives a glowing account of the fertility and 
numerous advantages of the country. Water power 
is abundant, business of every kind brisk, and every 
The climate, if his account be correct, 
would eutitle the territory to the appellation of 
fairy-land. Flowers are in bloom nearly the whole 
year round. Winter is only known by the rains; 
the timber in some parts grows to the height of 
three hundred feet; and he says no one can find 
an objection to the settlements, unless it be a man 
who joves liquor, for the article is unknown 


A Metancuoty Accipent occurred at Cobourg, 
Canada, a few days ago, by the accidental discharge 
of a fowling piece, the contents of which passed 
into the body of Mr. William Beatty, son of the 
Rev. John Beatty, of Victoria College, and formerly} 
The youth was seventeen 
years of age, and student in a law office at Co- 
bourg. At the last accounts but faint hopes of his 


Texan Borper.—The Alexandria (Red River) 
Republican, of Saturday, the 17th inst., says, “A 
courier extraordinary arrived at Fort Jessup on the 
Wednesday previous, with a communication from 
President Houston to the commander of that post. 
It was deemed of sufficient importance to be for- 
warded to Washington by express.” This despatch, 
in all probability, relates to the threatened Mexican 


Tue Nationa, Osservatory.—The National 
Intelligencer informs us that the * National Ob- 
servatory’’ which has been erected by. the Govern- 
ment on Camp Hill, under the superintendence of 
Lieut. J.. M. Gilliss, of the Navy, has been com- 

leted, and is about to be turned over to the Nary 
Depattivent: This building is quite an ornament 
to the western portion of Washington. It 
been constructed, we believe, upon plans designed 
by Lieut. G., and contains the best and most valu- 
able Astronomical, Magnetical, and Metereological 
instruments, and Library, in this country. ‘These 
were procured by that officer, when in Europe, 
whither he was sent by the Government for the 
purpose of selecting and ordering the construction 
of such as were required for the insti ution. 


- Navvoo.—The St. Louis Republican learns by 
a letter trom a gentleman at Springfield, Illinois, 
that Gov. Ford has issued orders for the march of 
twenty-five hundred Illinois militia and volunteers 
to Nauvoo, for the protection of that place. The 
detachment from Morgan county had been ordered 
to rendezvous at Beardstown on the 2Uth inst. No 
reasons are assigned for this new movement of the 
Governor, but, as it involves a very considerable| 
expenditure to the State, it may be presumed that 
it was. not done without urgent necessity. Later 
accounts state that all was quiet at Nauvoo. 


Miuitrary Movements.—We learn from the St. 
Louis Republican that marching orders had been 
received at Fort Atkinson for a company of United 
States dragoons to repair to Fort Snelling, and that 
they started, under the command of Capt. Suaine 


PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn, and 
pete the several points named, at the latest dates re- 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


respondent of El Censor de Vera Cruz estimates} 


Very little can be learned from the papers rela-| 
tive to the invasion of Texas, Active operations] 


n produced by the rapid increase of the liberal} 
party, who desired to separate the Government} 


and makes regular tripsaround the Island of Teor 


Flour. | Wheat.) Corn | Oats. 
Philadelphia, $4 37 | 89 48 25 
New York, 4 37 50 30 
Buffalo, N. Y., 368) 74 44 25 
Cleaveland, 350 | 73 374 | 20 
Wilmington, Del., 425 | 97 46 27 
Richmond, Va., 425 88 39 22 
Cincinnati, 370} 70 30 | 25 
Trenton, N. J., — 85 44 22 
St. Louis, 375 | 75 22 17 
Baltimore, 425 | 82 45 21 
Mobile, 500; — 56 42 
Albany, 431 | 9 50 27 
Alexandria, D. C. 400; 85 42 22 
Lafayette, Ind., — 57 25 15 
Maumee City, 400; 70 | 2% 25 
Foston, 469, — 54 29 
New Orleans, 600; 82 40 30 
Pitisburgh, 306 | 71 374 |. 20 
Louisville, 385 | 65 22 18 
Hagerstown, 42) 8 33 25 
Georgeiown, 425 | 92 40 | 30 
Zanesville, Ohio, 3121] 50 
Alton, Illinois, 375 | 60 20 14 
Springfield, LiL, 338; 48 124; 10 
Chicago, 350] 63 47 30 
Rochester, 3 75 ~ 
Detroit, 331] 63 38 20 
Toledo, 375 | 67 36 26 
Milwaukie, a 52 50 34 
Reading, Pa., 425 | 95 40 30 
Augusta, Me., 575 | 92 65 30 
Memphis, Tenn., — | 3741 — 

MARRIED. 


On"Wednesday morning, September 25th, by the Rev. 
P. J. Timlow, Georee S. Green, Esq, of Trenton, New 
Jersey, to Miss ANNA M. Kennepy, of Bellevue, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. 


A new and beautiful iron steamer,| 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 28th ult., Mrs. Evizaneta L. Taytor, wife of 
John Taylor, Jr., of Caroline county, Virginia, and daughter 
of Dr. R. M. Patterson, of Philadelphia, aged 29 years. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 28th ult., Mrs. Resecca, 
wife of Cuar_es Birp, in the sixtieth year of her age. 

In Clarksville, Johnson county. Arkansas, on the 31st of 
August, of a severe attack of apoplexy, the Rev. WiLLIAM| 
McLean, in the fifty-filth year of his age, an acceptable 
minister of the gospel, of the Presbyterian Church. 

Died, at Lewistown, Delaware, on the 26th ult., Exiza- 
BETH, widow of the late Henry ConnELLy of Philadelphia, 
aged sixty-six years. 


NORTH-WEST SABBATH SCHOOL ROOM. 


By Divine permission, the Rev. Henry A. Boardman will 
preach in the large room, corner of Willow and Schuylkill 
Kighth streets, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening.” Service to 
commence at half past seven o'clock. 


SEAMEN’S BETHEL UNION. 

The Seamen’s Bethel Union, situated on the east side of 
Front street, between Spruce and Pine streets, will be 
opened to-morrow, (Sabbath,) Oct. 6th, for worship. The 
Rev. Walter Colton, Chaplain in the United States Navy, 
will preach in the afternoon. A collection will be taken up 
in aid of the enterprise. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


"The seventeenth Anniversary Meeting of the Philadel 
phia ‘I'ract Society will be held (Providence permitting,) on 
Monday evening, October 14th, in the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, of which the Rev. Dr. Jones is pastor, Spruce street 
below Sixth. A brief statement of the proceedings of the 
Scciety for the past year will be given, and an appropriate| 
discuurse may be expected by the Rev. Dr. Bethune. Ser- 
vices to commence at half-past seven o'clock. 

The religious community are respectfully invited to be 
present on this occasion. 


SECOND. PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The Second Presbytery of New York wil! hold its semi- 
annual meeting in the Lecture-room of the Scotch Presbyte- 
rian church in the city of New York, on ‘Tuesday, the 8th 
day of October, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

7 J. McE roy, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 

The Presbytery of Baltimore will meet, agreeably to ad- 
journment, in the Asquith Street Church, in the city of Bal- 
timore, on the second ‘l'uesday (8th day) of October, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. Joun C. Backus, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD. 
The Presbytery of Concord will meet at New Hope 
Church, in Lincoin county, on Thursday, the 10th of Octo- 


_ ber next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Frontis, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet in the Chelsea 
Church, (‘I'wenty-Second street, near Ninth Avenue. in the 
city of New York,) on Monday, October 7th, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. ; and will be opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator, the Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf, 

Session Books are to be examined. | 
Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk, 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Synod of Philadelphia will meet in Lewistown, Penn- 
sylvania, on the third Wednesday of October. at elev 
o'clock, A. M. Henay K, Wixson, Stated Clerk. 

SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 

The stated meeting of the Synod of New Jersey will be 

held in the Presbyterian eburek in the city of New Bruns- 


wick, New Jersey, on the third Tuesday of October, at 
three o'clock, P. M, R. K. Ropeers, Stated Clerk, 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 
. The Synod of New York will meet in the Presbyterian’ 
Church, in Goshen. on ‘Tuesday, October 15th, at seven 
o'clock, P.M.; and will be opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator, the Rev. Richard W. Dickinson, D.D. 

XxX ‘The Stated Cle. ks of the Presbyteries are required to 
transmit to ‘the Stated Clerk of Synod, their Statistical Re- 
ports, before the meeting of Synod. ; Thy 

& Written narratives of the state of religion within the 
bounds of the several Presbyteries, are to be 1m- 
mediately attet the election of Moderator. : 

kr The Session of the Church at Goshen are @ commit- 
tee of arrange:.ents fur devotional exercises, and fur the 


tuun of the members ot Synod. 
Joun M. Stated Clerk. 


‘SYNOD OF ALBANY. 

The annual meeting of the Synod of Albany will be open- 
ed with a sermon by the last Moderator at Dr. Campbell's 
Charch in Albany, New York, on Tuesday the 8th day of 
October next, at seven o'elock’ in the evening. A special 
sermon on A ic Succession, is to be delivered by ap- 


postolic 
pointment of Synod during these sessions. 
Revsen Suita, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NORTHERN INDIANA. 


The Synod of Northern Indiana will meet at South Bend, 


| The object of this movement is said to be the aires 


Indiana, on the second Friday of October, at’ early candle 
light, Waiacut,.Staled Clerk, 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 2),—For this week. 
NTs.—C P 


amily—Chapters 8. 9, } ~. Qne Night in the Lif@ol a 
Man of Business. 


Fictions—Orrental Character. 
and Moroceo. The Prince 


1844. Mili- 
Naturalists. 
m Ia coward or not? 


‘272 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HIS DAY PUBLISHED.—Inewwents Socr 
man . Heinrich Z. e evsor is Stark 
vol. 12mo., cloth $1. Frotomer Lonie Stark, 1 
e vulume includes four narrati entitled 
Florian, the Fugitive of the Jura. and Ay 
Ifl. Oliver or the Fool of the Nineteenth Century, 1V 
Hortensia, the Double Sighted Asleep and Awake, 
‘These elaborate sketc delineate human life in an as- 
pect unknown in this country, and portray character as the 
scenes which attract by their novelty and impress by the 
vivid imagery and eloquence, with which their di 
moral forcefulness is adorned. 


G. S. APPLETON. 
148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Also just published—Narrative ofa Visit to the Syrien 
(Jacobite) Church of M amia; with statements and 
reflections upon the present state of Christianity in ‘Turkey, 


and the character and prospects of the Eastern Church, 


by oe Rev. Horatio Southgate, A.M., 1. vol. 12mo. cloth $1. 
oc | 


Bye THEOLOGICAL WORKS—The Origin and 
History of Missions; compiled and arranged irom au- 
thentic documents, by the Rev. Thomas Smith, of London, 
and the Rev. John O. Choules, of Boston; seventh edition, 
illustrated with numerous maps and engravings; two vols. 
4to. price $4 50, 

Connexion of Sacred and Profane History ; being a review 
of the prnees events in the world, as they bear upon the 
state uf religion, from the close of the Old Testament, till 
the establishment of Christianity, by D. Davidson; three 
vulumes, price $1.50. 

Secs and Rice's Debate on Baptism, 8vo, cloth ; price 


Suddards's British Pulpit, with ten portraits, two volumes, 

orne’s Introduction, new edition, on whit 

0. 0. ull cloth; price $4.50, 

Chalmers's Sermors, two volumes, $2.50. 

Do. tures on Romans, one vol. 8vo. price $1.50, 

The Rev. John Newton's Works, two volumes 8vo. fine 
paper; price $2.50, 

———— History of the Church of Scotland, 8vo. 
price 

Ancient History of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
and’ other authentic sources. Reprinted from the work of 
the London Religious Tract Society. Price $2. 

Chalmers's Natural Theology, two vols. 12mo. price $1. 

D’ Aubigné’s volumes for 

Moffat's Southern Africa, with plates, 12mo. price $1. 

Owen on Spiritual Mindedness; 12mo, price 374 cents. 

Belcher's Scripture Narratives; do. 374 cenis. 

Dr. Brownlee’s Christian Youth's Book ; do. 50° cents. 

on Church; do. 50 cents. 

. on =pisco cy; do. 50 cen 

Awake, thou Sleeper! of Awakenin 
by the late Rev. John A. Clark, D. D., author ef the Pastor's 

Also, Horne's Introduction, cheap edition’; two 

$3.50. Just received and fur sale 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
oct 5—3t 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


pierre ALMANAC FOR 1845.—The Pres- 

byterian Board of Publication have just published the 
Presbyterian Almanac, adapted for use in every part of the 
United States, for the year of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, 1845. Price six cents per single copy, four dollars 


per hundred, 
Opinions of the Preas. 

The Presbyterian Almanac for 1845 is now published, 
and forsale, It is by far the best that has been published. 
It contains much information, which should engage the 
attention of every Presbyterian whu loves his Charch.— 
Watchman of the South. 

In addition to those matters which properly belong to an 
almanac, it contains brief statistics of Presbyterianism 
throughout the world; embracing the different branches 
of that Church, collected with a great deal of pains from 
the latest reports, with such<other information as will be 
specially interesting to our own communion, All our Pres- 

teries would do well to secure for this work an extensive 
circulation.— Charleston . 

We recommend the Presbyterian Almanac as an admir- 
able manual of useful and entertaining information, espe- 
cially for all those who are attached to the peculiar forms 
and institutions of that Church. It should be patronised as 
a matier of economy in preference to the trash which is 
usually thrown before the public under the name of alma- 
nac.— Presbyterian Advocate, 

It contains besides the usual amount of information found 
in other almanacs, a vast amount of statistical information, 
in reference to the present condition of Presbyterianism 
throughout the world, which will be valaable to every 
lover of the doctrines and order of our Church. We urge 
every family belonging to the Presbyterian Church to sup- 
ply themselves with a copy of this work of fifty pages, of 
cheap and useful information.— Protestant and Herald. 

The Presbyterian Almanac for 1845 has already appeared, 
and we take great pleasure in recommending it, net only to 
the Presbyterian community, but to others, ‘The statistical 
tables contain a large amount of important facts, classified 
in such a manner that they cannot fail to interest the reader. 
We regard it as far superior in every respect, to what it has 
heretofure been, and would advise our merchants generally 
to bring on a large supply of them. We have no doubt 
that they can be easily sold. In former years they were 
not published in time to supply the West, so that but a very 
limited number could be disposed of, but they will be ready 
this year to supply the first demand.— Presbyterian of the 
West. : oct 5—3t 


HE APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH.— 
‘The Apos.olical and Primitive church ; popylar im its 
government and simple in its worship. By Lyman Cole- 
man. With an Intiruductory Essay; by Dr. Augusius Ne- 
ander, of Berlin. 

‘I'he publishers have been favoured with many highly 
commendatoury notices of this work, from indiviguais aud 
pubiie journais. ‘I'he first edition jound a rapid sale ; it has 
been republished in Englund, and received with much ta- 
vuur; itis universally pronounced to be standard authoruy 
on this subject, and 1s adupied as a Lert Bovk wi ‘Iheviogi- 
cal Seminaries. 

From the Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. 

undersigned are pleased to hear that you are svon 
to publish a new edition of the * Primitive Church,’ by Ly- 
man Coleman ‘I'hey regard this volume as the result of 
extensive and original research; as embodying very impor- 
tant materials jor relerence, much sound thought and cun- 
clusive argument. In their estimation it may botu imierest 
and instruct the intelligeat layman, may be profitably used 
as a ‘l'ext Book for ‘Iheological Studenis, and should espe- 
cially form a part of the libraries of clergymen. ‘I'he Imro- 
ducuun by Neander is of itself sufficient to recommend the 
volume to the literary public. 

LEONARD Woops, 
KALPH LMERSUN, 

Andover, June 20, 1844.” 

From the Professors in Auburn Theological Seminary. 

«I'he work of the Rev. Lyman Coleman on * ‘the A 
tolical and Primitive Church,’ we regard as a faithiul exhi- 
bition of testimonies on the primary organizat on and gov- 
ernment ofthe Christian church, and on the progress of sub- 
sequent changes :—and although in our inierem es in favour 
of a popular government, we might inciine more than the 
author to @ representative instead of a pure democracy, we 
cannot but welcume the publication as seasunable—and as 
furnishing a desirable means of correct inlurmation on the 
subject which has been too much neglected in the training 
of tneological students, of ministers, and of people in the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 

HENRY MILLS, Prof. Biblical Criticism. 
Baxrex Dickinson, Prot. Sacred Khewwric 
and Pastoral ‘l‘hevlugy. 

Auburn, June 23, 1844. 

From the Professors in Yale College. 

“The undersigned consider the Rev. L. Cuieman’s work 
on the Apostolical and Primitive Church as being, in gene- 
ral, correct in sentiment, judicious in the exposition ui the 
Scriptures, and both copious and fair in citauuns irom the 
early ecclesiastical writers, Asa bouk of reierence it pow 
sesses great value; and we think it may be used advanta- 
g2ously as @ text book in Lectures to ‘Theological Siudenis, 

James Murpock, James L. 
Naru'L W.'Taytor, Bacon, 
Crauncey A. Goopricn. 
New Haven, Aug. 25, 1844.” 
From the Rev. John Harris. D. D. 
President of Cheshunt College, Kugland, and author of 

Mammon,” * Great Teacher,” “ Great Commisswa.” 

Ina ietier the author, Dr. Harms need not 
say, that the perusal of your work has very highly gratified 
me,as it must have dune numbers besides. iis well digest- 
ed and rightly applied learning. catholic spirit, and compre- 
hensive plan cannot fail w place it among standard works 
in its particular department, and to render it subservient to 
the tinal triumph oi scriptural Christianity. shall certain- 
ly make it @ class book on the subject of which it treats. 

Yours respectiully, Joun Harais.” 
Prom the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D , Princeton Theological 
_ Seminary. 

“Gentlemen—I am truly grauitied to find that the Rev. 
Mr. Culeman’s work on the ‘A ical and Primitive 
Church,’ is so soon to reach a. second edition. Itis in my 
judgment, executed with learning. skill, and fidelity; and 
it will give me great pleasure to learn that it is in the hands 
of every minister and every candidate for the ministry in 
our land, and indeed.of every one who is disposed to in- 
quire, and who wishes for enlightened and sale guidance, on 
the great subject of which it treats. Yours respectfully, 

Princeton, 20th Sep. 1844. Samusi 


Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
aii a fur sale by the principal Booksellers. 
oct 5—il 


HRISTIAN MARTYRS.—A His of the Lives 
C Sufferings, and ‘I'riumphant Deaths of the Primitive as 
well as the Protestant Martyrs, from the commencement 
Christianity to the latest periods of Pagan and Popish Perse- 
cutioa—to which is added an account of the Inquisition ; the 
Bartholomew Massacre; the Massacre in France, and gene- 
ral Perseeution under Louis X1V.; the Massacres of the Irish 
Rebellion in the year 1641; and the recent Persecutions ot 
Protestants in the South of France. Originally composed 
by the .ev. John Fox, A.M. New edition, embellished 
with Fifty-Four Engravings, One volume, large royal octa- 
vo. Price one doliar. Just published atid for sale 

WM. 8. MARTIEN, . 
No, 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
-ALso For Sate.—Rome’s Policy towards the Bible—Price 
15 cents, A Voice from rice 12hcenta. oct5 
USIC.—A young man, who is prosecuting his studies 
tur the Gospel minisiry is desiueous of obtaining a situa- 
tion as leader of, or singer on, the Base or Tenor in the Choir 


Beta B. Epwarps, 
Epwaap A. PaRK. 


ofa Bee neces church, in order that he may be the bet- 


tor enabled to pursue his studies; he would make bi 
useful in the Sabbath school and other meetings. 


Unexceptionable reference aa to qualifications, and Chris- 
tian character and deportment can be given. 


Address J. at this office 


. 


nature. Privateeri 
‘What altered the latention 


and hand jfe procession may be formed when we state| ply of coal on the banks was small, and the demand). from their beds and went into the street to seek 

| the pro- hat—notwithstanding it pares up Baltimore to} increasing. ‘The loss is estimated at $80,000. A) the cause of their alarm. At Caledonia, fifteen or 

subscribe just what hel utaw. along Evtaw t0’Madisdn, and thence to| Jarge number of persons ‘have been thrown out of) twenty miles west, windows and stables’ were 

f he Washington ‘Monuméni—the head’ of the| ©™Ploy. by this disaster. aan severely jarréd, and in. one instance a candle w proposal to os 

ff procession had reached the Monument when the thrown from its candlestick, and loose pares o of Euphrates? Facts and 
lar | ast echool was about 10 move into line at the glass were shaken from the window. The explo- | Morocco and ‘Tahiti. Frandl 
efficient nd is in fhe. pian | sion lasted for nearly a minute—quite fifty seconds, and Paris. Increase of the 
but it Five B to ground | * Purcmase or Terarrory.—A proposition is ly American Sec 
by the Fine Benevo Schemes our church, made by the Colonizationists to purchase certain Mrs. Grant of Laggan, (coficluded.) 

3 with the designation of a pactioplee time for the ' The Key j a Moorish Romance, Future Life of Aw mals. 
peymest of contributions to of them. ‘Tht | The Livien Madame Poetry, Scraps. 
anuary is specified ‘as the time | | at $6 a year, by MARK C 
of what is subscribed. for Foreign inaions oct 5—It 

April for Education; June for Publication ; 
August for Church’ Building ; and October for| 
ic Missions. to save words and 
| | 
| 
| 
— | 
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a 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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Gall thesis priest; aud Gvbim fot hisend.” 
‘A in Called; tis pow, t06 late, 


Death with Kien et the gate; 
The self-commending, 4ll-confiding mind, 


heer Whar he may jusily'call 
the trein of thought in all ; 


, Alas! are these the prospects, dull and'cold, — 


‘Bo’ ftiany Wying—that see no mote. 
| HAVE NO MOTHER. 
Lhave no mother, for she died 
‘When I was very young, 
- But memory still around my heart 
»» Like morning mist has hung. 
: They tell me of'an angel form 
That watched around my bed, 
And of.a soft and quiet hand 
That wiped the tears I shed.., 


With smiles she held my tiny arm 
When I began to walk ; ™ 
And joy would sparkle'in her eyes 
.. When I would try to talk. 


And ‘often, too, as Iwasill, 

.. She kissed my burning brow ; 

Her tears would fall upon my cheek— 
I think I feel them now. " 


- And then she used to kneel with me, 
| And teach me how to pray, 
And raise my little hands to heaven, 
Abd tell me what to say. 
O mother, mother, in my heart 
Thy image still shall be; 
‘And may I hope in heaven, at last, 
To meet and live with thee? 


| - rom the National Intelligencer, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 
Dear Sir: I have at last found time to 
comply with your request, and send you 
the following hasty sketch of the. origin 
anid rise of the Pennsylvania Penitentiary 
System, of which you may make what use 
you please. 
..For this system which is effecting so 
much good, we are chiefly indebted to the 
« Philadelphia Society for alleviating the 
Miseries of Public’ Prisons,’? which had 
its origin|in 1776, and is the parent of all 
similar societies throughoat the world. Un- 
fortunately for the cause of humanity, the 
American war of Independence immediate- 
ly followed, and put an end for some time 
to its labours. Soon after the peace, how- 
ever, (1787,) it was reorganized under the 
auspices of the venerable bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in America, William 
White, who continued its president from 
that time until his death in 1836, at the 
advanced age of eighty-eight years, The 
éfforts of the members were at first applied 
to the mitigation of the criminal code of 
the State, of their success in which, the 
law-enacted in the Srate Legislature at 
this time will ever remain a worthy mon- 
ument. They next applied themselves to 
procure a more humane treatment of the 
convicts in the existing prisons, and so 
sucessful were their endeavours that How- 
ard wrote to them that if he could form 
such a society in England, he would give 
five hundred pounds, and bequeath as 
much more. 

As the finances of the State would not 
at this time admit of the erection of a 
penitentiary, they were obliged to content 
themselves with trying experiments on the 
different systems then in existence, so as 
to form a judgment whether any or which 
of them was worthy of adoption when 
funds should be obtained. In this pursuit 
they spared neither trouble nor expense. 
With a view of gaining more accurate in- 
formation, one of their most devoted mem- 
bers, Saniuel R. Wood, Esq.,(subsequently 
so well known as the warden of the East- 
ern or First Pennsylvania Penitentiary) 
wassentto Europe, The result of their 


labours’ was the conviction that all the ex-| 


isting systems were vitally defective, in 
that, though they provided for the con- 
viet’s comfort and health, they gave little 
hope of his moral improvement; and they 
became daily more fixed in the belief that 
this paramount object was only to be ob- 
tained by the isolation of the prisoner. 
Solitary confinement. without labour had 
already been tried in Europe and in seve- 
ral of the American States, and failed; the 
effect upon the convict being loss of health 
—sometimes ending in insanity and death. 
But separate confinement at labour had 
never been fairly tried, and they believed 
it possessed great advantages over every 
other system... They therefore induced the 
State to erect (in 1790) a number of cells 
in the old town jail; and although their 
means were very imperfect, the effect 
upon the convicts confined in them fully 
confirmed them in the belief of its, being 
the only correct system, which only requi- 
red to perfect it, adequate religious instruc- 
tion and a properly constructed penitenti- 
ary. It was at this time that my atten- 
tion was first drawn to their efforts. 1 
had” lately arrived from Russia, having 
_ -passed a year there in the house of my 
uncle, Admiral Count Mordwinoff, a no- 
bleman not more distinguished asa states- 
man (having been a Minister of the crown 
under three successive sovereigns) than as 
a philanthropist. It was in his arms the 
good Howard died, and such Was the 
Count’s esteem for his character that he 
hada monument erected, at his Own ex- 
pense, over his remains. In his society 
-the character and opinions of Howard 
were frequently the subject of conversa 
tion... I was. thus enabled to obtain. the 
‘views of that good man -relative to the 
“proper construction of prisons, and the 
‘study became a favourite branch of my 
yprofessiou,.. Upon an examination of the 
cells in the:cld jail, I was convinced 
that much of the evil effects from confine- 


-meht in them 


they had-not only to contend 


_fagainst the efforts'of those individuals who | for this purpose was labour, and a greater 


4 


| the’éoaviets; peffect ventilation and easy 


| well convinced of the superiority of phy- 


} which it did not form a ‘part, but was in 


; loss ‘of three hundred thousand dollars) its 


| eastern division of the state; and this 


| ciety was. more. successful, and an act was 


| eight years before the building could be 
‘{ sufficiently completed to receive inmates; 


THE PRESBYTERIQN. 


ularly in view: those essentials-in: all build- 
ings‘of this’ nature—entire separation of 


supervision, My designs, were regarded 
.by the members of our society as the most 
and-original.they had ever seen, 
‘and the Legislature having about this tim 

decided upon the erection of a penitentiary 
at Pittsburgh, they used every effort to have 
them \adopted,\but ‘withont saccess. Un- 


still, believe in the superiority of unmitiga- 
‘ted. solitary confinement. without labour, 
but-a sinfilar society, the “Prison Disci- 
pline Society of Boston,’’ had for some 
time béen enlisting public sentiment in 
favour of a modification of the Ghent 
system, as described by Howard, on which 


ly its advocates (carried away by a favour- 
ite theory) have’ been found from that 


failed to support, their method, they have 
not hesitated to use the grossest misstate- 
ments. Pennsylvania, however, was too 


sical separation to adopt any plan of 


this case unfortunately persuaded by a 
few. individuals to adopt unmitigated soli- 
tude, only, however, to prove, (after the 


inferiority to the separate system on' which 
I was employed by the Government to 
reconstruct this prison in 1833. Three 
years after.the erection of this penitentiary, 
(1821) the Legislature determined upon 
the erection of one at Philadelphia for the 


time, though violently opposed, the So- 


passed “ for the erection of a penitentiary 
for the separate confinement of the con- 
wicts atlabour.” labours of the: So- 
ciety, however, were but commenced; for 
the enemies of the system were enabled 
so to retard the work by opposing the 
necessary grants of money, that it was 


but from that moment, its progress though 
slow, has been uninterrupted, as will be 
seen by the following 


List, §c. of the State and County Pri- 
sons erecled by Mr. Haviland, of Phitl- 
adelphia, on the plan known as the 
Pennsylvania, showing the progress of 
the system. | 
In 1790 the first cells were erected on 

this system in the Philadelphia Town jail, 

by the Philadelphia Prison Society. 

In 1821 the Philadeiphia or First Penn- 
sy'vania Penitentiary for nine hundred 
cofvicts was commenced; prisoners first 
admitted in 1829. 

In 1833 the Pittsburgh Penitentiary was 
reconstructed for two hundred and thirty- 
six prisoners. 

In the same year Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania, erected a County prison of 
forty cells at Alleghany. 

In 1834 the State of New Jersey adop- 
ted our system, and erected their Trenton 
Penitentiary for three hundred convicts. 

This year also Rhode Island adopted 
the system, and erected the Providence 
Penitentiary of one hundred cells. 

The same year the English Govern- 
ment sent out commissioners to examine 
our prisons ; they obtained designs from 
me, and on their return reported to parlia- 
ment that the Pennsylvania system was 
greatly superior to any other. Since then 
it has been adopted throughout Great 
Britain. 

In 1835 the Prussian Government fol- 
lowed the example of England in sending 
out commissioners, and the result is the 
erection at the present time of four im- 
mense prisons on the Pennsylvania plan. 

This year the Halls of Justice at New 
York were erected for one hundred and 
eighty-eight untried prisoners on our sys- 
tem. 

In 1836 the Canadian Government sent 
commissioners, for whom I made plans, 
and who reported in favour of our system. 

This year Essex county, New Jersey, 
erected a county Prison of forty cells at 
Newark. 

In 1838 the French Government sent 
comnnissioners who reported that the Penn- 
sylvania system was the only correct sys- 
tem inthe world. 

In 1838 the state of Arkansas adopted 
the system, and commenced a Penitentiary 
of three hundred cells. | 

In 1839 the Russian Ambassador ob- 
tained, by order of his Government, de- 
signs from me. 

_ In 1841 Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, 

erected a County Prison of forty cells at 

Harrisburg. | | 
So that at the present time the superi- 

ority of the system may be considered in- 

contestable, as we have in the United 

States six State Penitentiaries, and many} 

county prisons, and it has been adopted by 

the three most enlightened countries in 

Europe. And thus to the Philadelphia 

Prison Society the world is mainly indebt- 

ed for the most perfect system of prison 

discipline the wisdom of man has ever pro- 
duced; and to the state of Pernsylvania, 
for fully and at great expense testing its 
merits, mankind owes a debt of gratitude. 

I shall now, as rapidly as possible, give 
a sketch of the progress that had been 
made in different parts of the world in the 
science of prison discipline previous to the 
birth of the Pennsylvania system, that we 
may be enabled to judge of its great supe- 
riority to every thing that had preceded it. 

Until the eighteenth century prisons 
throughout the world were the most shock- 
ing sinks of corruption that have ever ex- 
istied; they were not only colleges in 
which the novice in crime’was taught the 
most difficult operations of villany, but 
were the hourly scenes of all the most re- 
volting and unnatural crimes, so that con- 
finement in them was certain ruin to any 
individual ; who on his enlargement, be- 
came the scourge of society. That this is 
no exaggerated picture will be acknow- 
ledged by those who are familiar with the 
Writers of that period who mention them. 
Indeed it is impossible for us at the pre- 
sent day, and iu our country, to form an 
adequate idea of them; and such they re- 
mained in most countries until a very re- 
cent date. To Italy is due the honour of 
being the first country to lead the way in 
cleansing the Augean stable : and the Pope 
(who on this occasion showed himself the 
‘worthy. head of the Catholic church) set a 


ape from their very ‘bad the ameliorations he introduced in the pri- 
‘construction... :.therefore made a design 
-} for a penitentiary, in which I: kept partic- 


only because this was much the easier 


they had a prison erected, which they held} 
as a model, and which was undoubtedly| 
superior to the old jails; but unfortunate-| 


time to this most virulent in their attacks} 
| upon all other systems; and when truth 


| keeps the convict’s mind continually occu- 


| ing personally known, perhaps after the 


foundation of a better life; whilst the cler- 


‘threw him from the second story window, 


‘sons throughout his States. In this hon- 
‘ourable career he was soon followed by 
Holland. In‘ these countries their efforts 
were at first directed to the improvement 
of the convict’s physical condition, not 


task, but because it was hopeless to at- 
‘tempt purifying his soul whilst his body/| 
‘remained in its filthy state. After they 
-had produced an entire change in this re- 
spect, they turned their attention to his 
moral improvement; but here they were 
less successful.« The means they first used 


number of keepers to preserve order ; find- 
‘ing these inadequate, they introduced si- 
‘lence, and at last'separation at night. All 
these, though great improvements, were 
insufficient to’ prevent the spread of corrup- 
tion.—Thus far they had progressed when 
Beccaria and Howard appeared—the for- 
mer the first great writer on penal law, 
the latter the patriarch of that family of 
philanthropists which has since become so 
numerous, and the Christian labours of 
whose members have procured them that 
rich reward, the blessing of the wretched. 
The works of these two excited public at- 
tention; and at this time the Philadelphia, 
and soon after the Boston Prison Societies 
were formed, and the systems they have 
advocated have since divided our country. 
We shall pertiaps better understand the 
different means adopted by these societies 


for the attainment of their object, (namely,| 


the punishment, and at the same time, the 
reformation of the convict,) if we regard 
villany as a disease similar to. madness, in 
which the afflicted not only suffers him- 
self, but is dangerous to society; and if we 
imagine such an awful species of madness 
as should, like the plague, be communica- 
ted by contact to those who are not pre- 
pared to resist it, we shall at once perceive 
that the foundation of all amendment must 
be to prevent communication. This the 
New Englanders, following the Dutch, 
hoped to effect by prohibiting all conver- 
sation under. the penalty of the lash, and 
thence the silent or Auburn system, which 
overlooks the thousand other means of 
communication ; whilst our society were 
convinced that if there were no other ob- 
jection to this brutalizing plan, it failed in 
this first’ requisite, which was only to be 
obtained by the entire physical separation 
of the prisoners. The silent plan, whilst 
it does not, prevent mutual corruption, 


pied in evading the keeper’s vigilance, to- 
wards whom (from his frequent detection 
and punishment) his only feeling is hatred. 
These, together with the convicts becom- 


committal of a first offence, to the whole 
community of thieves, are the most promi- 
nent evils produced by this system; and as 
such are its undoubted effects, what hope 
can it offer of the convict’s reformation?’ 
In fact most of its advocates have long 
since relinquished all such, and content 
themselves with its deterring power on the 
public, which should be only one of the 
ends of punishment. How different is the 
effect produced by the Philadelphia sys- 
tem? By this system each prisoner has a 
cell to himself, which he inhabits night 
and day, never being allowed for one mo- 
ment to come in contact with any of his 
fellow convicts: but though this discipline 
acts upon the principle that the individual 
separation of the prisoners must be the 
foundation of all improvement, they have 
nevertheless been, from the very outset, 
the most uncompromising opponents of! 
solitary confinement, of favouring which 
their enemies have never failed to accuse 
them.—So far from its being true, the sys- 
tem which was advocated by the Phila- 
delphia Society (even before the erection 
of the first cells on their plan in 1790) was, 
that the prisoner, though totally separated 
from his fellow-convicts should be permit- 
ted to see as many respectable persons as 
would not interfere with the discipline of 
the institution, independent of the warden, 
instructors, inspectors, clergyman, physi- 
cian, and members of the prison society, 
all of whom are obliged by law to visit 
and converse with him so many times per 
day and week; besides these, there are 
officers of the Governinent, judges of 
courts, members of both Houses, &c.: he 
is also allowed to correspond with his 
friends, and to have useful books to read; 
is well clothed, fed, is taught a useful trade, 
and inhabits a light and airy chamber, bet- 
ter warmed and ventilated than that of 
nine out of ten of his honest fellow-citizens. 
Such was the discipline proposed by the 
society in 1790; and now, that it is fifty 
years since the first prisoners were treated 
in this manner, and that the Philadelphia 
and other penitentiaries have long been in 
operation, what is the result? The entire 
reformation of many of their inmates, and 
a consequent decrease in the number of 
prisoners, the effect on the convict’s mind 
being always beneficial. His entire isola- 
tion from all contaminating companions, 
and the interval during which he is left 
alone, without the most remote hope of 
escape, sooner or later lead him to contem- 
plate his own degraded condition. Most 
probably this is the first time in his life 
that his thoughts have. been so directed ; 
if otherwise, the jeers of his companions, 
the want of encouraging friends, the seem- 
ing hopelessness of reformation, have as 
often driven them away. But here all 
this is changed. Here are no fiendish 
comrades to ridicule or threaten; all those 
with whom he comes in contact en courage 
him to persevere : the books he is permit- 
ted to have point out to him the only sure 


gyman, in the silence of his cell, where 
there’ is nothing to distract the attention, 
instructs him in the unaccustomed path 
and smooths the way. Here the precepts 
of Religion make a double impression, and 
certain it is, that, however prudential mo- 
tives may preserve the respectable citizen 
from the commission of an act that will 
place hiin within the reach of the law, for 
the convict, for the degraded and outcast 
of every kind, there is nothing that will se- 
cure hith from a life of crime but religion. 


Such being the effects of our system, it 
must afford pleasure to every friend of hu- 
manity to know of its rapid diffusion over 
this country and Europe. And yet there 
exist State prisons in the Unitecl States} 
in which such occurrences as the following 
take place: “In the Massachusetts. State 
Prison they have lately butchered their 
warden; and we hear that at Sing Sing 
the women seized upon a keeper, took 
avay his musket, stripped him naked, and 


wnen he was taken up lifeless; after 
which they were only driven into their 


bright examiple to other Governments in 


Sirite which there have been many minor| 
disturbances at both these moded institu- 
tions.” These are well-known. facts, the 
leaders having been tried and.condemned. 
Were it only to-prevent such scenes, the}, 
Governments of these States we hope may 
soon be led ‘to: adopt a better system; in 
doing which they would only follow the 
example of their parent. institution, the 
Ghent prison, in, which a block of cells on 
the Pennsylvania plan has been in opera- 
tion for three years, and with such success 
that they are about remodelling the whole 
prison. 

In conclusion, I shall only say a few 
‘words on prison construction. The. plan 
universally used in prisons on the, Pennsyl- 
‘vania system, both in its main features 
and in detail, originated with myself. It 
Was the result of mature study of the sub- 


ject; and although experience has enabled) 


me to make those improvements in the 
detail it at present possesses, the general 
arrangement is exactly the same, and the 
most perfect that has been yet imagined. 
That such is the general opinion is proved 
by its recommendation and adoption by 
all those commissioners who have visited 
this country, English, French, Russian 
' and Canadian. Of the importance of this 
subject the learned’ Dr. Julius, inspector- 
general of the prisons of Prussia, thus 
speaks in his Lectures on Prisons: “ Such 
} is the importance of this. science (that of 
prison architecture) that its progress and 
vicissitudes will serve as a criterion to 
judge of the progress of prison’ discipline, 
as without its profound study, guided by 
the light which experience alone can af- 
ford, the very best system is sure to fail.” 
Such being the case, I may without vani- 
ty (after the study of the subject for a 
quarter of a century) quote the following 
opinion of the well-known Samuel R. 
Wood, Esq., relative to the eleventh pri- 
son I have designed: “The Dauphin 
county prison [like better than any other 
in Europe or America; it is the last erect- 
ed by the eminent architect of the Phila- 
delphia penitentiary, a person who has 
paid more attention to, and understands 
better the construction of prisons than any 
person in this country, and as far as I 
know in Europe.’’ 
I have I fear far exceeded the limits of 
a letter, and must therefore conclude, with 
the hope that my sketch may give you all 
the information you desire. 
Your affectionate relative, 
| Joun HAviLanp, 
Architect »f the Pennsylvania System, 

Member of ‘he Philadelphia Prison So- 
ciety. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


New Vanety or Wueat.— Several 
farmers in this quarter have cultivated a 
new variety of wheat, for a year or two 
past, with great satisfaction. It is called 
Alabama wieat, from the fact that about 
a half pint vas brought here from that 
State in 1839, by an observing farmer. Af- 
ter finding that it succeeded well in this 
climate, he dsseminated it for seed, and it 
is computed that this year 2000 bushels 
have been saised, chiefly in the White- 
water Valley. It takes the preference, by 
far, over all «her kinds of wheat brought 
to this marke, weighing from 64 to 68 lbs. 
to the bushd. Its yield has averaged 
about 30 busiels to the acre this season; 
and the crop was so forward, that, at Har- 
rison, in thiscounty, it was all harvested 
by the 6th of June; one man ia that place 
has raised this season 800 bushels, that 
sells quick at »ne dollar per bushel for seed. 
Its culture ia this quarter, and in the 
neighbouring parts of Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, will be largely extended this fall. 
The Clermoat Fourier Association will 
alone sow one hundred acres with it. Mr. 
Bradbury, Mr. Fagin, and probably other 
millers here, are selling it to farmers, for 
seed, at one dollar per bushel. ‘The sup- 
ply, however, is far short of the demand. 
—Cincinnati Allas. 


Tue Poraro Crop.—We mentioned last 
week the apprehended deficiency of the 
potato crop, owing to disease of the plant. 

Few of our readers, however, are pro- 
babiy aware of the enormous growth 
of potatoes in this country, or of the seri- 
ous loss—pecuniary or otherwise—that 
would result from a general failure there- 
of. 

According to the census of 1840, the po- 
tato crop of tha United States, exceeded 
one hundred and eight millions of bushels 
—equal in value, at twenty-five cents a 
bushel to $27,000,000. 

Of this quantity, there were produced in 


New York, 30,123,614 bushels 
Maine, 10.395,280 
Pennsylvania, 9,535,663 « 
Vermont, 8,869,751 


New Hampshire, 6,206,606 

A New York farmer writes: “ For sev- 
eral days past I have been making a few 
observations,in order, if possible, to deter- 
mine the cause of this disease. I find the 
vines of those potatoes which are rotten 
to be hollow for four or five inches above 
the surface of the ground; they bear the 
appearance of having been eaten out by 
an insect, and in many cases I discovered 
a small green coloured maggot in the cav- 
ity. Ou scraping off the outer bark from 
the vine I discovered that the leaflet buds| 
had the appearance of having been eaten 
out, leaving holes, through which I con- 
jectured the insect had passed. Those 
vines attached to a sound and ripe po- 
tato were solid and partially green. 

Is it not possible, and highly probable, 
that all this evil may thus be caused by 
an insect? The disease has been on the 
increase for several years, and has excited 
great interest in Scotland, Germany, Swe- 
den and Russia. | 

The Amherst (Mass.) Express contains 
an article, prebably from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, on the cause of the ex- 
traordinary and disastrous failure of. the 
potato crop. 

He expresses the opinion, that the fail- 
ure,of the potato crop this year is the re- 
sult of disease. And by way of showing 
how he comes to this conclusion, he re- 
marks, that the tops failed first, and ap- 
peared as if they had endured hard frosts. 
And as it is in the leaves and stalks that 
the juices and other principles that nourish 
the roots and tubers are prepared, if these 
fail, the potatoes must be stopped in their 
growth. They do not ripen, and, of course, 
are liable to decay. He expresses doubt 


in regard to the cause of the disease, Hel. 


thinks, however, it must be something de- 
rived from the atmosphere, since it is so 
wide-spread. He inclines to the opin- 


He therefore infers, that it will be found, 


‘been dry, the potato crop will not suffer 


excite a panic. 


ground in this region has been too wet for 
potatoes; and he finds that in dry land 
they. have suffered less than in wet soil. 


that in those parts of the country that have 


much in this way. He thinks it very pos- 
sible, that the electric state of the atmos- 
phere may have had something to do with; 
the matter. 
poisonous quality of potatoes affected by 
this malady, he expresses the opinion that 
there is no peculiar virus inthem that need 
Though, the potato be- 
longs to a poisonous tribe of plants, cook- 
ing renders it harmless. And as there i 

no danger that man will eat potatoes raw, 
he needs have no fear of eating them, pro- 
vided he rejects those that are water soak- 


CULTIVATION OF THE PEacu.—To the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society.—I have 
never yet met with a person who could 
answer me this question—Will the pit of 
the budded peach, produce the same fruit 


as the bud, or as the stock, or a mixture of| } 


thetwo! That the pit of a seedling peach, 
will produce its kind, is well known, as the 
Heath Cling has been cultivated exclusive- 
ly from the pit in Virginia and Kentucky, 
for the last fifty years. 
great interest, to those who raise peaches 
for their own use only, as it will enable 
them to raise their own trees, of the finest 
fruit, with little trouble, and no expense. 
I have never found the subject referred toin 
any horticultural work. This is most singu- 
lar, as the peach is constantly raised from 
the pit, without budding, and will bear in 
three years. I have never fairly tested the 
question, but my experience led me to be- 
lieve, that. the budded pit produced the 
same fruit as the original stock. Twenty- 
five years since, I raised as many as 500 
or 1000 trees yearly, for budding, and the 
pits were picked up in the garden, where 
I had none but fine fruit, and-almost ex- 
clusively such as.I gut for budded trees. 
From thirty to fifty trees would yearly 
lose the bud, and were allowed to produce 
their own fruit. The fruit, except in a 
single instance, weresmall and worthless. 
Many years since I saw Mr. Dennis 
Kelly buying a peck of fine large Cling 
peaches, and he informed me his sole ob- 
ject was to plant the pits. A few years 
thereafter he informed me, that all the 
trees proved to be small free stones. But 
I was not yet satisfied on the subject; and 


three years since, I planted twenty pits, of 


a fine large yellow free stone, from a tree 
sent me from the East. One only grew, 
and it this season bore me fruit of the 
same kind. But a single tree is nota fair 
test, and the more so, as it may have been 
produced froma chance pit in the garden, 
and not from one planted. I bring for- 
ward the subject at this time, with the hope 
that some of our horticulturists will plant 
a number of pits of a known budded varie- 
ty. I should prefer planting the pits assoon 
as gathered, and not more than one eighth 
of an inch under the surface. Pits planted 
deep, seldom come up. They may for 
certainty be planted in a clump, and trans- 
planted as soon as they vegetate, or as 
soon as they are in leaf. I know of no ex- 
periment so easily made, that would be of 
greater public utility, and it is singular 
that the question was not placed beyond 
doubt at an early period. I send an Old- 
mixon free stone peach; this is I believe a 
peach that has been cultivated near two 
hundred years. Also a seedling free stone 
peach, raised in the interior of Kentucky, 
and sent to me three years since, under 
the name of Evelina free stone. I deem it 
one of the best peaches of the season. 
The present season has not been favour- 
able to it—and those sent are not a fair 
sample of what it is in favourable years. 
The Oldmixon is a favourable sample, and 
one of the best fruits of the season, and by 
comparing the Evelina with it, its quality 
can be ascertained. Ialso send a-Bartlet 
pear (William’s Bonchretien.) This pear 


is of good quality, and valuable for its} 


size, but will not bear a comparison with 


With regard to the supposed} 1 


It is a subject of 


ell, sow early, and pay very little atten- 
idn to the moon. 
Cultivate your own heart aright, remem- 
at shall he also reap,’ 
| Do not begin farming by building an ex- 
nsive house; nor erect a spacious barn 
you have something to store in it. 
Avoid a low and damp site for a dwel- 
-house. Build sufficiently distant from 
Yur barn and stock-yard to avoid acci- 
by fire. 
Keep notes of all remarkable occurren- 
céon your farm. Recording even your 
erors will be of benefit. 
300d fences make good neighbours. . 
Lxperiments are highly commendable, 
Dae not become an habitual experimen- 
er 
‘he depredations of birds are fully com- 
pefated by the services they render in 
preing upon insects, 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Lpreciation of Coins.—M. Christoffe 
as pmmunicated to the Paris Academy 
of Stences, a paper on the danger to be ap- 
prehnded from the galvanic process in the 
deprtiation of coins. “If,” says the au- 
thor,‘ this process is of immense service 
in th application of one metal to another, 
} 1t M& be employed to the injury of the 
publi, for a piece of gold or silver placed| 
at th negative pole is reduced without 
any parent change.”? -He annotnces 
that h places at the disposal of the Acade- 
my th'sum of 2000 francs as a prize to 
the athor of the best legal project of pre- 


ventittthe application of electricity to such. 
purpse. 


—Boing water is poured on the roasted 
coffeeyhich is placed, without grinding, 
in @ jorcelain vase pierced’ with very 
small bles. ‘This first decoction is poured 
off, heted to boiling, and again passed 
throug the coffee. This process is re-| 
peateqill that clear and exquisite coffee 
for wlth Paris is famous, is made. A 
table soon full of coffee is allowed for 
each @p. Old Dr. Lemerg says in his 
Trai; sur les Alimentes,” Coffee forti- 
fies thistomach and brain, promotes di- 
gestion allays the headache, suppresses 
the fules caused by wine, makes the fan- 
cy abomemory more quick and people 
more tisk that drink it. This last effect, 
says h, has been observed by the shep- 
herds ¢ Africa, who took notice that when 
their seep fed upon this pulse, they skip- 
ped abut strangely. 


} 


Wod pavement injurious to health.— 
At aecent meeting of a medical society 
in Ladon, the increase of fever in the me- 
tropids was ascribed by Dr. Copland to 
the «tension of wood pavement. When 
the locks were taken up for repairs they 
we! found saturated with black water 
froy the decomposition of organic sub- 
States carried down with the water. 
Thse, he was of opinion, would add to 
thimpurity of the atmosphere and to the 
pwalence of disease. 


George Washington on Protection.— 
- Ktract from an answer to the address of 
t? Delaware Society for promoting Do- 
estic Manufactures, on his accession to 
te Presidency of the United States, April 
189: 

“The Promotion of Domestic Manufac- 
tres will, in my conception, be among the 
fst consequences which may naturally be 
kpected to flow from an energetic Gov- 
‘nment. For myself, having an equal 
sgard for the prosperity of the farming, 
‘ading and manufacturing interests, I will 
niy observe, that I cannot conceive how 
ae extension of the latter (so far as it may 
tford employment to a great number of} 
tands which would be otherwise in a 
nanner idle) can be detrimental to the 
ormer.”’ 


Water.—There is nothing more beau- 
iful than water. Look at it when you 


the Washington, or Doyenne, that ripen at 


the same time. N. Loneworru. 
Aug. 25th, 1844. 


FARMER’s CALENDAR. 

Indian Corn.—It is an error to plant 
seed from states further south. In a colc 
season only the seed of a colder climate wil 
ripen well. | 

Often breaking up the surface keeps: 
soil in health; for when it lies in a hard 
bound state, enriching showers run of 
and the salubrious air cannot enter. 

Weeds exhaust the strength of thi. 
ground, and if suffered to grow, may b 
called garden sins. | 

The hand and the hoe are the instr 
ments for eradicating weeds; yet if the! 
is room between the rows for the spade, . 
is well to use it. 

Never keep your cattle short: —few fa 
mers can afford it. If you starve thes 
they will starve you. | : 

It will not do to hoe a great field for 
little crop, or to mow twenty acres for fi? 
loads of hay. Enrich the land and it wi 
pay you for it. Beiter farm twenty acs 
well than forty acres by halves. 

Drive your business before you andit 
will go easily. : 

In dry pastures dig for water on te 
brow of a hill: springs are more frequet- 
ly near the surface on a height than ia 
vale. | 

Two crops of the same kind of grin, 
or two exhausting crops of different kids, 
should not follow in succession upon he 
same ground. eh 

Rain is cash to the farmer. 3 

The foot of the owner is the best ia- 
nure for land. 

Cut bushes that you wish ‘to destro in 
the summer,.and with a sharp instrumnt; 
they will bleed freely and die. 

Sow clover deep; it secures it aginst 
drought. 

Trees raised from grafts must beex- 
pected to retain the habits and diseass of 
the tree from which they were takée:— 
if that was old, the graft will soon de@y. 

Never plough in bad weather, or ‘hen 
the ground is very wet. & 

It is better to cut grain just befor: it is 
fully or dead ripe. When the stra’ im- 
mediately below the grain is so dr that 
on twisting it no juice is expressed, it 
should be cut, for then there is no ftther 
circulation of juices to the ear. ivery 
hour that it stands uncut after this #ge is 
attended with loss. 

Accounts should be kept, detailig the 
expense and produce ofeach field. 

When an implement is no longefwant- 
ed for the season, lay it carefully aside, 

but let it be first well cleaned. 


nizht-cells at the point of the bayonet.) for this crop. He is confident that the 


ion, that the season has been too the 


Obtain good s¢ed, prepare your sround | 


element. 


cer, after speaking of the riot and vio- 


‘and parallel passages of Scripture, revised with great care, 


will, in any of its thousand forms, drip- 
ping from the moss of the spring or leap- 
ing in the thunder of the cataract, it has 
always the same wonderful, surpassing 
beauty. Clear transparency, the grace of 
its possible motion, in the brilliant sheen 
of foam and its majestic march in the 
flood, are matched unitedly by no other 
Who has not blessed it una- 
wares? If objects that meet the eye have 
any effect upon our happiness, water is 
the first of human blessings. It is the 
gladdest thing under heaven. The in- 
spired writers use it constantly as an image 
for gladness, and “crystal waters’’ is the 
beautiful type of the Apocalypse for the joy 
of the new Jerusalem, I bless God for its 
daily usefulness; but it is because it is an 
every day blessing that its splendour is 
unnoticed, its value unappreciated.. Take 
a child to it, and he clasps his hands with 
delight; present it to any one in a new 
form, and his senses are bewildered. The 
man of warm imagination who looks for 
the first time on Niagara, feels an impulse 
to leap in, which is almost irresistible. 


A Political Expedient.—Mr. Walsh, in 
his Jast letter to the National Intelligen- 


lence that attended the recent election in 
Greece, says that “ in a church, where the 
ballot was held, a general exchange of 
blows was stopped by a rustic, who emp- 
tied a hive of bees in the midst of the 
combatants.” 
( XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY, Crgsrer county, 

JF PENNSYLVANIA—The Winter Session of this Institu- 
tion will commence on Monday the 28th of October. ‘The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a solid, 
ornamental, and polite education. 

Terms.—For rd, including washing, fuel, light, &c., 
ed session, of five months, $45. ‘Tuition, accurding to the 

ranches taught, from $10 to $12.50. Extra charges are made 
for instruction in Instramental Music, the Modern Lan 
guages and Drawing and Painting. 


lf desired, reference will be given, to those who have had 
daughters or wards in the Institution. 


Circulars, containing particulars, can be obtained by ad-|_ 
dressing 


J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
sept 21—71* 
ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND 
SCHOOL BOOKS.—(Li:st No. 1.)\—Bioomfield’s Greek 
Testament, two volumes, 8vo., with English notes;-Critical, 
Philological, and Exegetical, partly selected and arranged 
frum the best Commentators, ancient and modern, but chief- 
ly original. The whole bein especially adapted to the use 
of Academical students, Candidates for the sacred office, 
and ministers, though also intended as a Manual edition for 
the use of ‘heological readers in general, by the Rev. S. ‘T 
Bloomfield, D. D., ¥.S. A , Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 
Polymicrian Greek Testainent and Lexicon, (also Tes- 
tament and Lexicon separate,) by William Greenfield, with 
Griesbach’s emendations readings, with the 
elliptic words, and with the themes of all difficult words, 


by Juseph P. tngles, A. M. 

Diliaway’s Latin Classics, comprising the following works, 
viz:—I. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, one vol. 18mo. 
II. Cicero de Oratore, two vols. 18mo. II]. Cieero de Offi- 
one do, da LV. Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, two do. 
do. V. Terence, one vol, 1}8mo. Vi. Tacitus, one vol, do. 
Vif. Plantus, one do. do, Viti. Quintilian, one do. do. 

‘The above classics have beein red with great care, 
with English notes appended b:; C. K. Diillaway, A. M. 


Meiod of making Coffee in France.) 


ring that, “whatsoever a man soweth,|. 


| NEW, PUBLICATIONS —The P 


resbyterian Board of 
tion have just published the following works: 
_ The Huguenot 
the Rev. C. G. Barth, 


Kind Words for his young Friends, by Uncle William. 
ith, by the Rev. John 

Addresses to Children. 

Missionary Sketches for Children. 


Hunts on Self-Examination. 
Letter on Conversion to God, 
Little Mary, or the Infant Schoo! Child, 
Short Miscellames. 
kxamples for Youth, or Conversations on the Lives of 
eminent Christians, 
The chove works are embellished with suitable engrav- 
‘ings. For sale at THE BOOK STORE, 
Coeeer of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


Os? TEMPERANCE GROCERY STORE— 
Soath-west corner of Tenth and Arch streets, ana 
Branch Store, No. 91 South Eighth street. below Walnut, 
corner of Purke sireet, Philadelphia — The attention of 
Housekeepers is invited to the subscriber's assortment of 

Superior Family Hams—Jersey and Western Hams of the 
most approved curing, and that cannot be excelled in the 
market. Sugarcured Hams, warranted sound and sweet. at 
the low price of seven cents per pound. Also, best qnalit 
of Smoked ‘l'ongues and Beef. Venison Hamas, Buffalo 
Tongues, and Bologna Sausages. 

Fresh ‘T'eas— Young a Tea of superior quality at $1 
per pound ; fine qaality do. 75 cents; good do. 50 cents — 
Also received by a late arrival at New York a supply of 
the celebrated Rose Chalan Powchong Tea, and some very 
ee Powchong, Anki Chop at 43 cents by the box of about 

pounds. Also, Flower Pecco and Souchong Teas A 
choice lot of Chalan Souchong Teas at 50 cents by the box 
of about 30 pounds. Thie Tea is _—. it is believed, to 
the Seuchong ‘Teas usually sold at 75 cents to $) at most 


other stores, 
Cheap Sugars—Lovering's superior pulverized. crushed, 
and double f Sugars, constantly on hand ; and Lump Sn- 


gar of excellent quality at 104 cents per pound, Also, 

rown Sugars at the lowest cash prices. 

Solar Sperm Cil—A beantiful article for burning at $1 

S Also, excellent Oils at 75 and 874 cents; and © 

Oil at 80 cents, Sperm Candles of the very best qua- 

lity, Hydraulic pressed, S. W. COLTON ; 
Corner of Tenth and Arch streets, and No, 9) * outh 

Eihgtb street, Philadelphia. june 22 


Hf, RY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 

Published by Baraineton & Haswe.u, Market 
street, Philadelphia, and fur sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. The following are se- 
lected from a great number of notuces equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: 

* If kxow of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 


imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with thom.”—Rev, Dr, Alexander. 

“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it ‘s calculated 
to render those who read. it wiser and better.”—Rey. Dr. 
S. H. Cone, 

“ It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi- 
ous and practical.”—Rev, Adam Clarke. 

“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so iarge that 
deserves tobe entirely and attentively read through.”—Dr. 
Doddridge. may 18—ly 


ILLIAM W. FOUCHE, Dentist, No, 79 North 
Sixth street, below Race, Philadelphia, where all 
operations appertaining to Dental Surgery. will be periorm- 
ed on the most modern and approved principles, and on 
terms perfectly satisfactory. 

Fouché's Vegetable Tooth Powder, and Gam Restorative 
for the cure of Scurvy, and removal of all extraneous sub 
stances from the teeth—price 25 cents a box, 
april 27—6m 


EDAR HILL SEMINARY.—The friends of this Insti- 
tution are respectfully informed that the fifteenth semi- 
annual Examination will take place on the 2d of* October 
next The Proprietor of the Young Ladies’ Lyceum Insti- 
tute, grateful for past encouragement, respectiully informs 
his friends and the public, that the sixteenth semi-annual. 
Session of this Institution will commence onthe first Monday 
of November next. 

Termus.—Boarding, including lights, fuel, washing, 
with tuition in all the English and Classica) Studies, per 
session of five months, $70. Payable in advance, $50. Mu- 
sic, Vocal and Instrumental, $15. Drawing and Painting, 
$15. French Language, $12. Use of Piano, $2. ionery 
charge, $1.50. Embroidery, $7.50. 

Xr Pupils’ names are to be marked in full on their arti-’ 
cles of apparel. They are also expected to furnish their own 
towels, wash basin, and spoons. 

N.B. Lectures are given on Botany, Chemistry, Ph 
gy. Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy; History, Geology, Astr 
omy, Philosophy of the mind, Sacred and Classical Antiq 
lies, and on the Fine Arts. N. DODGE, A, M. 

Cedar Hill Sep. 10, 1844, Principal and Proprietor, 


‘TESTIMONIALS.—As it is the intention of Mr. Dodge to 
remove frum this city, we feel —— im thus bearing our 
testimony, that as a man and a Christian his charneter here 
siands deservedly high. He has long conducted a Female 
Academy uf a very superior grade, with great credit to him 
self, and satisfaction to his patrons, He carries with him 


our respect and best wishes. 
Rev. Thomas Eustace, W. Darrach, M.D, 


Charles S. Wurtz, Rev. H. A. Boardman, 
Jno. M. Atwood, W. Gibson, M. D. Prof. Sur- 
Philadelphia, March 16, 1837. gery U. Va. 


The undersigned take pleasure in commending the Cedar 
Hill Seminary to the confidence and patronage of the Chris- 
tian community. We regard the Rev. N. Dodge, the Prin- 
cipal and Proprietor. as eminently fitted, by his just and en- 
hghtened views, his, long experience in leaching, apé ee 
enthusiastic devotion, to cultivate the minds, the +-~Tls, and 
the manners of his pupils. The Institu-eu 18 thoroughly 
Protestant and Evangelical in its cherscter and influence. , 


Rev. T. Marshall Boggs, 
Columbia, March 20,1844. Rev. KR. W. Dunlap. 


We, the subscribers, having daughters who have been for 
a year or two, pupils in the Cedar Hill Seminary, feel a 
pleasure in giving the testimony of our satisiaction, as to the 
fidelity and ability, with which the Institution has been, 
and is at present, conducted. We cheerfully recommend it 
to public attention and regard, believing it worthy of the rep 
putation it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Jno. S. Brenneman, Esq. J. Winebrenner, V. D. M. 
Jno. M Whitehill, Esq. 8.8. Pat.erson, Esq. . 

Mount Joy, March, 1844. Col Jas. Patterson. 

The following notice, unsolicited by Mr. Dodge, or his 
ends; is taken of the Cedar Hill Seminary by the author 
of the History of Lancaster The Young 
Ladies’ Lyceum Institute—Rev. N. Dodge, A. M. Prinei- 
pal —situated on the banks of the Chiquesalunga Creek, near 
the Village'of Mount Joy, is, perhaps, as regards accommo- 
dations, kind attention to the wants of pupils, facility tor 
acquiring a competent and thorough knowledge of all the 
various branches and accomplishments taught at similar In- 
stitutions, if not superior to, at least not surpassed by any 
other in the country.” 

Cedar Hill Seminary is located on the Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg railroad, distant five hours’ ride from the former, 
and two hours’ frum the latter place; communication with 
each place twice daily. Address N. Doper, Mount Joy, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. sept 1}4—6i* 


EMPERANCE STORE.—The subscriber is prepared 
to supply Families residing either in the city or coun- 
try with their summer’s stock of Groceries, on the most fa- 
vourable terms. He has just received fifty small bags of 
the best quality Old Government Java Coffee, clean yellow 
bean, price 114 cents per pound, by the “t Mocha and 
other Coffee. Double and single refined Sugar. Lump, 
pulverised, crushed,and browndo. And usually on hand 
a supply of clarified brown Sugar, a superior article for ta- 
mily use. A large assortment of Black ‘Teas from the very 
best quality to good common at 37} cents per pound; and 
the usual variety of Green Teas. The ‘leas are mostly 
received direct from the public sales in New York, and 
will be sold by the box or less quantity, at low prices. The 
must approved Hams in the market, viz. Duffield’s, Lee’s, 
Yeatman’s, Leland's, Jersey, and other Sugar cured Hama. 
Venison dv. Smoked Beef Tongues. Bologna Sausage, 
cinglish, Dutch, Sap Sago, Parmesan, Imitation English, and 
common Cheese. Spices, grourid and unground. Pickles, 
Sauces, Ketchups, French and Eng ish Mustard, Olives and 
Capers, Preserves, Swect Oil, Loar Oil and Candles, Soaps, 
&c. &e. All of which will be sold as low, he believes, and 
fuund to be of as good quality as can be obtained at any 
other store in the city. ws 
Orders very respectfully solicited. Goods carefully pack 
ed, and sent to order to city or say + | 
SIMON COLTON, 
N. E. corner of Chestnut and Tenth streets, Philadelphia. 


RADLEY’S PAROCHIAL AND PRACTICAL SER- 
MONS.—Family and Parish Sermons, preached at 
Ciapham and Glasbury; together with Practical Sermons 
fur evety Sunday and Principal Holiday of the Year, by the 
Rev. Charles Bradley; four volumes of the English edition 
in one elegant 8vo volume—$z2 50, 

“ Bradley is a writer of high and established reputation, 
whose sermons are well known in this country. He is an 
English Divine of sound piety, and extensive acquiremenis. 
His sermons are distinguished for their simplicity and evan- 
gelical tone, their luctd and beautiful arrangement, their 
plain and practical character, an@ are thereiore well suited 
tor popular reading. ‘There is nothing in them pecaliar to 
the denomination to which the author belongs, and we are 
glad to see them published in a neat and cheap form, which 
will render them generally acceptable.” 

‘1 do not wonder that these sermons have proved so pop- 
ular, and through so many editions in England. ‘They 
richly deserve all the popularity they have gained, for they 
contain as simple, clear, and affectionate an expusition of the 
scriptural plan of salvation, as | almost ever saw embodied 
in the same number of pulpit discourses, which did not pro- 
fess to form a systemof Theo'ogy. If there bea single senti- 
ment in the whole volume of an opposite character, it 
escaped my notice. The style of these sermons is excellent, 
simple, unaffected, perspicavus, and precise ; and the reader 
is never at a loss fur the authur’s meaning; and sometimes 
his diction is eminently happy, Most sincerely do | wish 
that the volume should make its way into every family of 
the United States.” —Samuel Miller. 

This day published by GKHORGE S. APPLETON, 

Publisher and Importer of Foreign a 
sep 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY OF THE PULPIT.— 
‘Tothe Reverend Clergy, to the Controllers of 2ublic 
Schools, to the Ladies, and the citizens generally. Me. 
Macenis has the honour to announce, that on Friday Even- 
ing, Lith October, at half-past seven v'clock, he intends to 
deliver, at the Musical Fund Hall, Locust street, Phiiadel- 
phia, a Lecture, explana'ory of the manner in which the 
Sacred Scriptures ought to be read, with the view to cun- 
vey the precise meaning of any passage, rendered doubtful 
by inaccurate punctuation, injudicious emphass,or want of 
attention t» the management of the voice. 

Edward W. Magenis will, in order to diversify the enter- 
tainment, play some sacred pieces, from one of the great 
Masters; and, in singing a Solo, or two, will accompany 
himself on the Piano. 

Tickets or Apmission:—For a Lady and a Gentleman, 
$1, or two Ladies and a gentieman ; single trckets, 50 cents. 
‘lo be had at the Music Swres. 

Apply in ‘lhirteenth street, west side, second door below 
Spruce, Philadelphia. sept 28 


TRASBURG ACADEMY.—The winter session of this 


Institution will commence on the first Monday of No- 
vember. ‘I‘his Academy continues to flourish. During the 
last seasion nearly seventv studenis were in regular atiend- 
ance. ‘he whole expenses, for Board, Tuitwn, &c. per 
session of five months, $50. 

Parents wishing to place their sons in this Institution, will 
please make early application by letter or otherwise. 


PERKINS & PURVES, 
sept 28—2: #§ No. 10 South, Fifth street, Phi i 


: Rev. DAVID McCARTER, Principal, 
Strasburg, Lancaster co, Pa, sept 28—6t 


story for the Young, by 


“The mind of the author seems not only to have been ) 
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